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York at the National Theatre with Judith Anderson in the title role, in 
which she achieved the most triumphant acting success of the season. With 
unanimous acclaim, critics — that it is a play for actual performance 
in the theatre as well as for the discerning reader. In this new easily staged 
version of the Greek Classic, the ambitious Jason forsakes Medea, his foreign 
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widow, because she was married ideally for two years and the memories of 
her deal husband still linger, and Patrick Jamieson, with an Irish diplo- 


matic because he lost his heart in Paris to a gitl who 
French to him, but up and married someone else. Patrick starts 


by bringing one of Jamie's friends home slightly intoxicated. He continues 
by insulting Jamie's guests and even Jamie herself. This greatly interests 
her in the young man. Gentlemen so seldom insult rich and personable 


ill be privileged to live his own life and travel his own roads. There 
follows some highly styled romantic fencing in the inimitable Barry manner, 
but love finds its way and they captiulate hee to each other. “The 
Barry touch is as deft as ever when he is probing the polite and whimsical 
manifestations of human relations.”"—New York Herald-Tribaune. Com- 
pletely revised by Mr. Barry for College and Little Theatre production. 
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THEATRE PLANNING: A SYMPOSIUM 


The article, An Approach to Theatre 
Planning, by Horace W. Robinson, 
which appeared in the December, 1949, 
issue of the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOUR- 
NAL, was sent to interested authorities 
throughout the country for their com- 
ments, suggestions, etc. The following 
remarks are taken from their replies. 


I. NORMAN BEL GEDDES 


Norman Bel Geddes is one of the best known 
designers for the legitimate stage; he has design- 
ed for some two hundred theatrical productions 
since he began in 1916. His interest, however, 
has not been limited to theatrical work: he has 
designed commercial road-, ocean-,and air-going 
vehicles; he helped to produce naval and army 
air corps training aids and films during World 
War II; he drew up a master city plan for 
Toledo in 1945. 


In commenting on Professor Robin- 
son’s article, my viewpoint is that of a 
person who has spent a large part of his 
life working in the professional theatre, 
mostly in New York City. During the 
last 12 years my main activity has been 
in industrial fields, although in the past 
year two theatres of my design have been 
built. 

My comments in this letter will con- 
centrate on what I consider the essential 
lack in teaching theatre today—basic 
creative thinking. The colleges and 
schools of this country are having an 
enormous effect on the Theatre. This 
effect is both good and bad. On the 
good side it provides those students who 
have the desire to express themselves in 
dramatic terms with the accepted theor- 
ies and techniques of playwriting, act- 
ing, directing, and designing. But what 
the schools are not doing is providing 
those persons of creative talent (as con- 
trasted with the mere craftsmen) with 
the opportunity for development. I con- 


cur with the general viewpoint as ex- 
pressed by Professor Robinson to the 
extent that anything I do not refer to, 
in the following paragraphs, represents 
approval. 

I do not agree that the “best view of 
any animate object is from a position on 
a line at right angles to the predomi- 
nant direction of the movement of the 
object.” It is not the most dramatic 
view. Impact gains as an object comes 
toward the viewer. It is the visual cres- 
cendo. A common example is in movies 
such as a railroad train or an animal 
rushing toward the camera. This is in- 
finitely more dramatic than to see the 
same train and the same animal rushing 
parallel with the camera. By the use of 
deep apron stages I have achieved the 
same emphasis in numerous plays. An 
example was in my production of Ham- 
let at the Broadhurst Theatre, with the 
stage projecting in a triangle to the 
tenth row of the orchestra. Hamlet, sit- 
ting meditatively a distance upstage, be- 
comes electrified with an idea, rises to 
his feet (as though afraid someone had 
heard his innermost thoughts), runs on 
tiptoe (looking from left to right, to 
make certain no one is around) down to 
the point of the apron (a distance of 
forty feet from the chair), and taking 
the audience into his confidence says 
“The play’s the thing wherein I'll catch 
the conscience of the King’’—Blackout! 
It had a greater impact on the central 
portion of the audience than on those 
seated on either side, because he came 
straight into their midst, while he was 
only running past those on the side. 
Certainly it would have been less effect- 
ive had he gotten out of a chair on one 
side of a proscenium stage and rushed 
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across to the other side of the proscen- 
ium reading the line. Disagreement or 
discussion on this point is unimportant, 
because any type of stage requires a 
variation of movement on the part of 
its actors, if only to reduce monotony. 

Nor do I concur that “all members 
of the audience will attend to the same 
thing at the same time,” assuming this 
means that every member of the audi- 
ence must experience everything iden- 
tically. One of the positive ways that 
the theatre differs from movies, radio, 
and television is that its audience does 
not have a single angle of view. In the 
theatre—especially with the elimination 
of the proscenium stage, but even with 
it—each individual in the audience has 
a slightly different angle of view. 

An asset of the theatre is the multi- 
reaction that it is able to achieve with 
an audience of hundreds of people. 
They do not react alike—they couldn't 
because they are individuals. But they 
react almost alike and almost at the 
same time. An audience is comparable 
to the string section of a symphony. It 
is theoretically possible to amplify a 
single violin to provide the same volume 
as achieved by the full first-violin sec- 
tion of eighteen, but the effect would 
not be the same. Similarly, it is the 
slight variations in reaction among the 
individuals who compose a theatre audi- 
ence which gives that audience its spe- 
cial quality. 

It is the difference between two di- 
mensions and three, and it is one of the 
outstanding characteristics of the thea- 
tre as versus the motion pictures and 
television. It must not be lost. In fact 
it should be developed way beyond the 
point that we are using it today. 

Professor Robinson lays major em- 
phasis on the audience as the basis for 
the planning of any theatre. The audi- 
ence must be given the good visibility 
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and audibility that it demands. But I 
add improved means of entering and 
exiting; the possibility of reaching or 
leaving your seat in the middle of a 
row without requiring anyone else to 
stand up; seats that are equally com- 
fortable for adults and children; correct 
angle of elevation between the vision of 
each member of the audience and the 
entire acting area of the stage. I agree 
with the premise which he states in his 
four points, but I do not believe he has 
arrived at the proper solution, 


Nor should the audience be given pri- 
ority in the planning of a college theatre. 
The most important consideration in 
the college theatre is the instrument 
that the students have to work with— 
and I do not mean stage equipment or 
lighting apparatus. Professor Robinson 
in his last paragraph says “If the thea- 
tres which are soon to be built are plan- 
ned ... solely with the theatre audience 
in mind. .. .” It is not my opinion that 
students go to school to learn hew to 
best see and hear a play; rather that 
they should be provided with a theatre 
that will present no obstacle to their 
imagination in trying out their ideas. 
It is only by such trying that new ideas 
are perfected. Industries have gone 
ahead as the result of laboratories and 
experimenting with new ideas. The 
theatre has remained where it was 50 
years ago because it has failed to provide 
a means to try new ideas. It is creative 
incentive that must be supplied the stu- 
dents first. Students and beginners are 
usually timid, sensitive boys and girls 
who need confidence, leadership, and 
inspiration. If the schools intend to 
teach theatre that will rock audiences 
with great drama and great laughter, 
they must develop more than craftsman- 
ship. 

It should be the objective of educa- 
tional institutions not just to turn out 
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craftsmen who know how to ply their 
trade in theatre, motion pictures, radio, 
and television—nor to set up a curricu- 
lum so binding that it blocks the pro- 
ductivity of the rare individual who 
can create new forms of expression. 
Strange as it may sound, the theatre 
offers much more opportunity for devel- 
opment than do the motion picture, 
television, and radio. It is for this reason 
that the development of the latter three 
has been almost entirely technical, while 
there has been no technical advance: 
ment worth speaking of in the theatre 
for a quarter of a century. Real pro- 
gress in the theatre must start with the 
dramatist. He is the source of all that 
is to follow. Instead of his being taught 
to work as our playwrights have been 
working for a couple of hundred years, 
he should be given as much latitude and 
scope as he can have in writing a movie. 
He should not have to think in terms 
of any specific type of stage. I make a 
plea that the beginner in any theatre 
course, the embryo worker in the thea- 
tre, be made conversant with the entire 
alphabet not just the' first three letters. 


The future development of the thea- 
tre is in an opposite direction to the 
motion picture, away from the mechan- 
ical aspects which have had such a great 
bearing on the success of the movies, 
radio, and television. The theatre is 
the only one of the four related med- 
iums that can continue as simple tech- 
nically as it was four thousand years 
ago. The theatre was not based upon 
mechanical inventions. In our age there 
is too much tendency towards over- 
elaborated interest in gadgetry rather 
than in simple basic expression. This is 
one reason for the present vogue for ex- 
perimenting with variations of the are- 
na-type theatre. It reduces to the min- 
imum the opportunity for over-elabor- 
ation. 
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“Audience approach” IS the major 
consideration in a commercial theatre. 
In two new theatres that I am design- 
ing at the moment for New York City, 
this approach begins by automobiles 
being able to enter in 12 parallel lanes 
on one side of the theatre building, un- 
loading their passengers at the rate of 
140 people per minute, and driving out 
the other side of the building. The pas- 
sengers proceed up one flight of stairs 
to the foyer and orchestra level of the 
theatre. The sidewalk is a balcony eight 
feet above the street to permit auto- 
mobiles to drive in and out without be- 
ing interrupted by pedestrians. At each 
end of the building is an escalator to 
carry the pedestrians from the normal 
street level sidewalk to the theatre main 
floor level sidewalk. 


The members of the audience move 
down aisles much wider than required 
by law, and occupy their seats more 
easily because the rows are a foot fur- 
ther apart than in present theatres. 
Each chair has two arms instead of one. 
Every row is six inches above the row 
in front. In one theatre we have 800 
seats in ten rows on the orchestra floor 
with the rear row only 38 feet from 
the stage. One of these theatres has an 
auditorium with movable walls and ceil- 
ings that can be adjusted from a seating 
capacity of 200 people to 1200 people. 
The acoustics are being designed to ex- 
clude from the auditorium all sound 
that could disturb the performance. 
This all adds up to an “audience ap- 
proach” plan. 


The theatre may be with or without 
a proscenium and the proscenium may 
be of any size and location. The ceiling 
is so planned that lighting equipment 
may be located at any point to produce 
a light of any intensity at any angle with 
the equipment out of sight of the audi- 
ence. 


It would appear to me that one dif- 
ficulty in designing a proper theatre 
for colleges and schools would be the 
conflicting opinions of the people in 
control and the fact that they usually 
want a theatre to function in a dozen 
and one different ways. The fundamen- 
tal problem in designing a college thea- 
tre is its relationship to the theatrical 
department policy. Is it to provide stu- 
dents with a working knowledge of the 
theatre crafts so that after graduation 
they can enter a professional theatrical 
career? Or is it to be a hall where the 
students can give amateur shows for 
their own and the faculty's amusement? 
Or is it to be a laboratory for the pur- 
pose of developing the maximum of cre- 
ative ability in the student? Each of 
these represents a different policy and 
calls for a distinct type of structure. The 
ideal structure is one which would per- 
mit all of these functions to be devel- 
oped at the sacrifice of none. Such a 
structure is possible. I call it a ‘flexible 
theatre.” 

The proper theatre for an education- 
al institution is one where the auditor- 
ium and stage are in one large empty 
room. The entire ceiling of this room 
is a gridiron. Consequently everything 
within the room can be moved about 
mechanically or manually, but in any 
event easily. The stage may be in any 
location. It may have a proscenium or 
not as desired. The seats, rows, and 
aisles will of course be located to fit any 
stage location. There is no need for dis- 
agreement on the size of stages, on the 
height of lofts, on the various methods 
of shifting scenery. The proper theatre 
for an educational institution should 
permit and encourage all of these—and 
more too. 


Plans of college theatres that I have 
seen are for a type of theatre which is 
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gradually passing out of existence. Few 
people of the theatre will concur in this 
opinion but it will be proven as correct 
as if someone said it about the horse 
and buggy in 1900. Consequently it is 
too bad that all college theatre build- 
ing programs are not being set up so 
that tomorrow they can be varied into 
any type of theatre desired. And I mean 
this literally. 

A decided limitation for a college 
theatre is the typical but rigid mechani- 
cal stage system. All of our ideas per- 
taining to the mechanical handling of 
scenery on the stage have come from 
Germany. Prior to the first World War 
the Germans developed the mechanical 
stage technique to its highest point. The 
results were wonderful for what they 
sought to accomplish, but they are elab- 
orate, uneconomical, and unnecessary 
for a college theatre—elevating stages, 
revolving stages, sliding stages, pivot 
stages, permanent cycloramas, collap- 
sible cycloramas, double proscenium 
arches—of no importance in the teach- 
ing of good theatre. Worse than that 
they impose a limitation on the students 
working on that stage. They are as in- 
flexible as a railroad right-of-way would 
be to an airplane in terms of air-flights. 


As far as I have been able to learn, 
most of our colleges are teaching pre- 
World War I production technique. 
From that time to now few new ideas 
have been added. There has been noth- 
ing better for instructors to base their 
curricula on, since none of our top flight 
creative people of the theatre are doing 
anything about it—other than making 
a living at writing, acting, producing 
along the same old lines. Our educa- 
tional institutions have an ideal oppor- 
tunity to make it possible for the com- 
ing generation to develop along the 
lines it chooses. To work with such 
facilities would stimulate young writers 
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to new heights, in turn forcing design- 
ers, directors, and actors into new, stim- 
ulating techniques. Such a theatre would 
create an enormous and favorable re- 
action over the world. 


II. Epwarp C. Core 


Professor Cole has been with the Department 
of Drama at Yale University since 1930, when 
he became an instructor in drama. His collabo- 
ration with Harold Burris-Meyer resulted in the 
standard work, Scenery for the Theatre, in 1938, 
and in Theatres and Auditoriums, 1949. 


It is heartening to find someone else 
expressing very similar opinions on the 
subject of theatres. A perusal of [ Thea- 
tres and Auditoriums, by Burris-Meyer 
and Cole, New York: Reinhold & Co., 
1949] will disclose many of the same 
ideas, differently expressed. To this ex- 
tent I offer my congratulations to Mr. 
Robinson for agreeing with us. On one 
point, however, I must state disagree- 
ment: he says, “Great concern for [the 
spectator’s] comfort is unnecessary.” If 
he admits that concern for the theatre 
patron’s comfort is desirable, I would 
withdraw my objection. 

I would set as objectives in the satis- 
faction of Mr. Audience: a good show, 
good seeing, good hearing, comfort, and 
safety. These have been expanded to 
fill three chapters in Theatres and Audi- 
toritums, and they are crowded chapters. 


The more often such sound ideas as 
Mr. Robinson’s are expressed, the better 
will be our chances of getting some thea- 
tres adequate to the arts of our theatre 
workers and the ardors of our audiences. 


Ill. Arcu LAUTERER 


Professor of Drama at Mills College, Oakland, 
California, Arch Lauterer has had extensive 
practical experience in theatre design, both for 
stage productions and for theatre buildings. 


Theatre is both art activity and art 
experience. 1 believe it is impossible to 
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separate these two factors and still have 
a sound approach to theatre planning. 
Theatre is stage for actor and auditor- 
ium for audience. Theatre form is the 
interdependence of these two functions. 
The art of the theatre is created on the 
stage, so the stage must be conceived in 
such a way as to lend itself most readily 
to all the media of theatre art. The 
auditorium must be so designed in phys- 
ical and aesthetic relation to that stage 
that the art can be ideally communi- 
cated to the audience. 

I agree with Mr. Robinson that there 
has not been consideration enough of 
either factor in our poorly designed 
theatres of this century. Both theatre 
artists and audience suffer to create 
and experience theatre. But surely giv- 
ing all first considerations and thoughts 
to but one factor will hardly remedy 
the situation significantly. 

Let us take the oft-repeated ideal 
measurement of “seventy-five feet from 
the acting area to the individual audi- 
tor,” to see how incorrectly this is ap- 
plied to the theatre planning problem. 
Because of the general practice of con- 
sidering stage and auditorium as sep- 
arate entities held together by the pro- 
scenium arch, almost all of our theatres 
measure that seventy-five feet from the 
front of the stage to the last row, where- 
as that measurement should apply to the 
deepest playing area if our entire stage 
space is to be of service to the essential 
medium of theatre, which is the actor. 
No wonder most productions in our 
theatres today are limited to about six- 
teen feet of acting depth, with the scen- 
ery occupying twice that much! In this 
practice we are as theatrically false as 
the baroque theatre of the Late Renais- 
sance, a theatre which created no drama 
of note but built endless square miles of 
scenery! 

I agree entirely with Mr. Robinson's 
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concern over the push-button efficiency 
of mechanical stages and operations. I 
know the argument for their installa- 
tion is to provide work conditions in 
the educational theatre identical to 
those of the Broadway theatre. In re- 
ality the problems are not the same at 
all, except in a conventional trade school 
approach to theatre as a craft. Practice 
proves that these devices do more to 
thwart the dramatic imagination than 
they do to nourish and enlarge it. 


The theatre planning problem is to 
create a plastic stage space that can 
serve all the media of theatre so that 
something worth seeing and hearing can 
be created, and to organize a space about 
this stage for the audience so they can 
see and hear it. 


IV. SERGE CHERMAYEFF 


Architect, city planner, and designer, Cher- 
mayeff, born in the Caucasus, had studied, prac- 
ticed, and taught architecture on two continents 
before he became President of the Institute of 
Design in Chicago in 1947. He has written 
widely, won numerous painting, drawing and 
architectural competitions. 


Mr. Robinson in his discussion of col- 
lege theatre design is very properly con- 
cerned with the basic requirement that 
performance should be seen and heard. 
Unfortunately beyond this technical 
generality is revealed a very particular 
prejudice. To Mr. Robinson “theatre” 
appears to be the conventional “real- 
ism” of the “legitimate.” He obviously 
has no interest in the musical, the dance, 
mimetic action, or their combination 
potentials in contemporary theatre, and 
is apparently equally uninterested in 
contemporary technical potentials of 
presentation. Within the college frame- 
work surely the stage could be a genu- 
ine instrument for integration of the 
visual] arts: design, music, dance, speech, 
film, ete. 
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Mr. Robinson's warning against ex- 
cessive flexibility in terms of the build- 
ing’s use would have real meaning if his 
interpretation of theatre purpose were 
more flexible. As it stands, Mr. Robin- 
son’s arbitrariness, if generally accepted, 
will effectively prevent the development 
of a genuine experimenal theatre in 
America, in the only environment in 
which it could grow and flourish. 

His prescription smacks of the typical 
specialization prevalent in all depart- 
ments of higher learning and would 
make college drama a training ground 
for Broadway. God help us! 


V. STANLEY MCCANDLESS 


Now Professor of Lighting at Yale University, 
McCandless joined that faculty in 1925. An 
authority on architectural lighting, he has been 
lighting consultant for Radio City in New York, 
for the Amherst College theatre, for the Wil- 
liams theatre, and for the National Gallery in 
Washington, D. C. He is now Development 
Engineer for Century Lighting, New York. 


It is unfortunate that so few of our 
able designers have actually worked in 
the educational theatre, or at least have 
had sufficient experience to be able to 
weigh the importance of various fea- 
tures against their cost and relate each 
one to the budget as a whole. And yet 
there are building committees who ex- 
pect architects (who have even less rea- 
son to know the problem) to be experts 
in this field just because they accept 
a fee to design the building. 


In regard to Professor Robinson’s ar- 
ticle, on the whole I think it is a very 
constructive piece of writing. Unto.- 
tunately, it does not go far enough, I 
fear, to help the uninitiated architect 
to solve the problem of proscenium or 
no proscenium, what a practical solu- 
tion to the sight line problem is, and 
such practical problems as size of play- 
ing area compared to size of auditor- 
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THEATRE PLANNING: A SYMPOSIUM 


ium and handling space (off-stage and 
flying space in the proscenium-type 
theatre) . 

The arena type theatre occupies far 
too important a place in the minds ot 
many, I fear, and yet I believe that suf- 
ficient flexibility to permit this type 
of production should be provided in 
any new theatre. 

Until any new form of theatre proves 
conclusively that it has greater advan- 
tages than the proscenium fly-loft type 
of theatre, until playwrights cease to 
imagine the latter type of construction 
in writing their plays, and until a new 
breed of directors, designers, and tech- 
nicians are able to cope with the new 
problems as effectively as the old type of 
stage, I suspect that experimenting with 
radically new forms is a far more ex- 
pensive practice than the non-profes- 
sional theatre can afford. 

Mr. Robinson’s first paragraph seems 
a little on the optimistic side. I certain- 
ly hope that he is right, but I should 
be very much surprised if more than 
one or two significant community or 
educational theatres will be built in 
each year for the next ten. 

In looking over the summary, I ques- 
tion the need for five inches of eleva- 
tion for each succeeding row of seats 
in the auditorium, and | think the other 
items are apt to be a little arbitrary, 
but I go along completely with the idea 
that the theatre should be designed for 
the benefit of the audience. The aver- 
age architect is forced to refer to previ- 
ously built theatres without any real 
sense of selectivity, and as a result, mis- 
takes of the past continue to be perpe- 
tuated. 

With all due respect to the great in- 
spirational importance of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, I am far more doubtful of the 
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practicality of his proscenium-less stage 
than I am of the one Norman Bel Ged- 
des designed for the Chicago World's 
Fair, because Geddes has had a great 
deal of practical experience in the thea- 
tre. Even with these, I suspect that 
while Geddes could make them work, 
and that he would put on exciting pro- 
ductions, I doubt that there are many 
others who. could do likewise with the 
same physical plant. 

I say the above, aware that it appears 
to be “old hat,” but I am quite convinc- 
ed that a drastic change in the theatre 
plant does not necessarily mean an im- 
proved theatre. There is plenty of room 
for improvement in the theatre, but we 
need concentration on the problems 
stemming from basic needs and on the 
incorporation of applicable technologi- 
cal developments. The new electronic 
switchboard and the improvements in 
lighting instruments, for example, will 
have far more significance when the his- 
tory of the theatre of our time is writ- 
ten than the “arena,” “in-the-round,” 
or “space” productions so popular now. 
In one form or another, these have been 
with us since the circus, the bear pit, 
or any kind of arena was used as an 
auditorium for a number of spectators. 

If something could be done, even in 
a very small way, to educate school 
boards, building committees, and _ elec- 
trical engineers to realize that today 
footlights and border lights are second- 
ary to spot lights and flood lights, it 
would be a very practical move in the 
direction of providing better equipped 
stages. If architects would seek the ad- 
vice of practicing theatre specialists or 
at least use well laid out modern thea- 
tres as precedents to follow, instead of 
the “wing and border” type from the 
last century, we would have better de- 
signed theatres. 


THEATRE ARCHITECTS vs. THEATRE PERSONNEL 


HORACE W. ROBINSON, Chairman, 
Theatre Architecture Committee, AETA, University of Oregon 


Theatre structures should be planned 
by the people who work in them. Such 
a disarming and innocuous suggestion 
could be revolutionary if adopted. It 
would certainly represent a complete de- 
parture from the present procedure. A 
recent study by the Theatre Architec- 
ture Committee of AETA revealed that 
of the 29 theatres built on college cam- 
puses during the past five years, only 6 
were satisfactory to the theatre person- 
nel working in them. The compiaint is 
often heard that the new structures 
erected or in plan bear little resemb- 
lance to a theatre. Rather they appear 
to be a gothic rubber stamp turned out 
by the state architect who determines 
the equipment needs by cost percentage; 
shape by its proximity to the women’s 
gym; location by nuisance value; stag- 
ing techniques by Rube Goldberg; and 
space allocations revealed by ‘“‘a voice 
from out of the whirlwind.” 

Of all the structures an architect is 
called upon to design, a theatre is prob- 
ably the most complex. It must put the 
greatest number of people in the small- 
est possible space and be expansively 
comfortable yet intimate; it must carry 
the faintest whispered innuendo and the 
shyest censorable glance a hundred feet 
or more. Its great space-enclosing walls 
suggest a shrine but house a factory. 
Machinery is geared to float an apple- 
blossom or a locomotive with equal 
ease; space can be changed in ten sec- 
onds from a telephone booth to the 
Roman coliseum. It must be equally 
sympathetic to noise or silence—conduc- 
ive to laughter or tears—at once sacred 
or profane. 


Not only does the theatre confuse the 
uninitiated with its contradictions, but 
in its single form it requires an indi- 
viduality all of its own. There is little 
standardization anywhere. One theatre 
seats a hundred patrons and another 
seats five thousand. Its proscenium may 
be fifteen feet or fifty feet (if indeed 
there is any proscenium at all!) The 
stage floor may be solid cement or one 
that has holes in it, raises and lowers 
and turns around! 


In the face of this multiplicity of form 
and appointment, is it any wonder that 
even the best architects find it difficult 
to understand the unorthodox demands 
of the theatre staff? The conclusion 
reached by all is that there are no ex- 
perienced theatre architects. This is a 
truism, but it may be at the same time 
a blessing in disguise. At least there is 
little danger of the rubber stamp or the 
assembly line technique. A theatre must 
be custom built to fit the place, the situa- 
tion, and the need (to say nothing of the 
pocketbook!) The architect can render 
a great service if he will admit and be 
guided by the simple axiom: a theatre 
must be theatrically conceived and not 
architecturally conceived. It must be 
designed from the inside out and not 
from the outside in. It is functioning 
space enclosed and not an artistic form 
enclosing a void. It should be remem- 
bered that the event is not the structure 
but what happens in the structure. 
These platitudes can be dismissed by the 
great architect because they are the 
touchstone of his greatness, and he is 
quick to appreciate the suggestions of 
the tenant. The poor architect reveals 
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his insignificance by his self-sufficiency. 

There will be more theatres built 
within the next ten years than have been 
built in the last century. Theatres will 
be built, but who will uesign them? Of 
all the practicing architects today (even 
excluding those primarily concerned 
with domestic architecture) not one in 
a hundred has ever designed a theatre. 
There have been no theatres built. The 
last generation of American architects 
produced less than twenty-five legitimate 
theatres—the next generation will pro- 
duce an estimated two hundred and 
fifty. It may well be that the years be- 
tween 1950 and 1975 will be labeled 
“The Golden Age” of theatre architec- 
ture. 

This potentiality can never be realized 
without a complete accord between the 
architect and the theatre worker. Un- 
fortunately, the two groups have demon- 
strated a mutual distrust and suspicion 
in the past. Jealousy is pointless, as their 
contributions are complementary and 
not competitive. The theatre worker 
can best describe what the theatre struc- 
ture should do, and the architect can 
best plan how the structure can do it. 
The keys to theatre architecture are: 
(1) space, (2) space proportioned, (3) 
space integrated, (4) space equipped, 
(5) space structurally accommodated, 
(6) space aesthetically conceived. The 
first four keys should be held sacred to 
the theatre personnel, the last two are 
within the province of the architect. It is 
essential that the two get together. 

The year 1950 will witness three sig- 
nificant attempts to achieve this goal: 

First! The Ann Arbor Conference, 
April 14, 15, 1950. 

This conference, under the direction 
of Dean Wells Bennett of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan School of Architecture, 
will bring together nationally known 
architects for their annual meeting. Each 


year this conference is centered on a par- 
ticular architectural problem. For 1950 
the subject is: “The Theatre.” Dean 
Bennett has invited leading educational 
theatre people, such as Theodore Fuchs, 
Northwestern University, George Ize- 
nour and Edward C. Cole of Yale Uni- 
versity, to appear on this program and 
to outline the needs of the theatre from 
the theatre point of view. The indi- 
vidual topics to be discussed include: 

Friday morning: The Director, the 
Actor and the Stage Designer. 

Friday afternoon: Stage Design Con- 
trol. 

Saturday morning: The Critic, the 
Playwright and the Architect. 

Saturday afternoon: The Architecture 
of the Theatre. 

All theatre people have a vested inter- 
est in this meeting. Those who can 
attend will find the conference inspiring, 
and theatre people should welcome this 
opportunity to make their massed opin- 
ions felt. 

Second: Third International Theatre 
Conference, Paris, June 19, 20, 21. 

“Conference and Exhibition on Mod- 
ern Theatre Construction and Design.” 
This conference will bring together ar- 
tists, architects, designers and_technic- 
ians from Europe and the United States 
for a three-day exchange of ideas, plans, 
and projects in the field of theatre archi- 
tecture. 

The conference is being organized by 
Pierre Sonrel, noted French authority, 
and the ITI Committee on Architecture, 
headed by Kenneth Rae (England). 

First day: Value and Use of Stage 
Machinery—Germany, Norway, France/ 
England (Michel St. Denis) , alternative 
—Mexico. 

Second day: Size and Disposition of 
Auditorium—France (Andre Barsacq), 
Russia or Czechoslovakia, Austria, alter- 
native—Chile. 
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Third day: Recent Technical Devel- 
opments—U.S.A., new materials; Switzer- 
land, acoustics (Professor Fischer) ; Eng- 
land, electronic system. (The Strand 
Electric Company will probably exhibit 
its Electronic Control System in Paris.) 

There will be exhibits of blueprints, 
photographs, drawings, scale models, 
equipment, etc. The co-operation of 
theatre architects is earnestly requested 
in order to present new developments in 
American architecture at this important 
international meeting to which everyone 
planning to go to Europe this summer 
is cordially invited. 

Rosamund Gilder is trying to get the 
deadline extended to permit American 
architects to contribute to the exhibits. 
Questions about participation in the ex- 
hibits may be addressed to William P. 
Halstead, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 
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Third: National Convention of the 
American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion, New York, December 28, 29, 30. 
This convention will use as its focal 
point: Theatre Architecture. 

The Theatre Architecture Committee 
of AETA is co-operating with all of 
these ventures in the firm belief that the 
future development of the educational 
theatre is dependent in part on the func- 
tional excellence of its physical surround- 
ings. The committee will welcome any 
contributions in the form of sketches, 
plans, blueprints, models or photographs 
of modern theatre structures. These 
materials or any information as to where 
they are available should be sent to 
Horace W. Robinson, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. They will be 
returned to the lenders upon comple- 
tion of their service as exhibits. 
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THE CHICAGO MEETING 
Some Leading Ideas Expressed at the 1949 Convention 


DAVID W. THOMPSON* 
University of Minnesota 


The Convention attendance was large, 
with the usual evidence of everyone tak- 
ing genuine pleasure in meeting people 
from all parts of the country who have 
similar interests and problems. ‘The pro- 
gram was full, varied, and well-balanced 
between the different interests in the 
membership. No one in attendance could 
have failed to find something to agree 
with, to disagree with, and to be stimu- 
lated by. Some wished for more and 
smaller meetings where audience discus- 
sion periods might have more chance to 
be realized. Some wished for fewer and 
more important meetings with more 
searching papers on clearly unified top- 
ics. Some felt that the general sessions 
were all too general, that in trying to be 
all things to all members they meant 
very little to any as individuals. 

By now, however, the members have 
probably made their wishes known to 
Vice-President Mitchell, in charge of the 
Convention program for 1950. The fol- 
lowing is only one member’s impressions 
of the general direction of the thinking 
in the recent meetings. Perhaps no one 
is likely to agree with these impressions 
but for those not present they may indi- 
cate the trend of the discussions and for 
those who were present they may serve 
as a basis for re-examining the impor- 
tance of the program as a whole. 


*While assuming full responsibility for this 
interpretation, the author wishes to acknowl- 
edge the help of the following who served as 
reporters at the meetings: Arthur H. Ballet, 
University of Minnesota High School; Earl P. 
Bloom, University of Illinois; James R. Carl- 
son, Hamline University; Josef Elfenbein, State 
Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y.; Henry Good- 
man, University of Minnesota; Stanley Weese, 
University of Illinois. 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS? 


There had been no special theme an- 
nounced for the program. ‘The meet- 
ings were planned to cover all aspects of 
the educational theatre. Yet most pa- 
pers in almost all sessions were concerned 
directly or indirectly with one central 
question: should the educational thea- 
tre take on the functions and character- 
istics of the professional theatre? Many 
answered in the affirmative with evi- 
dence that they were already measuring 
their activities, from choice of plays to 
planning the graduate curriculum, by 
the standards of “‘professionalism.”” Some 
admittel the glamour of all that is pro- 
fessional but showed concern about 
their obligations as educators. And some 
thoughtfully and courageously insisted 
that the educational theatre can develop 
activities and interests that cannot be 
explored in the professional theatre and 
that the development of these provinces 
peculiar to the educational theatre is 
the only valid reason for its existence in 
our academic and cultural life. 

This concern with professionalism, to 
judge solely from the Chicago meetings, 
is not present to the same degree in all 
levels of educational theatre. In the 
Children’s Theatre meeting and in most 
of the sessions devoted to high school 
theatre it was apparent that these two 
fields can still safely assume the basic 
worth of their activities as education. 
Participants in the Children’s Theatre 
section, secure in the knowledge that 
they have a job worth doing, spent their 
time reading and commenting on new 
scripts, as if they wished to return better 
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prepared to get on with the job of pro- 
viding good theatre for and by children. 
The general section on High School 
Theatre, instead of casting longing eyes 
at Broadway, discussed questions that 
are both important and _ legitimately 
within the concern of all high school 
teacher-directors: the development of the 
individual student, the integration of 
dramatics with other school departments 
and with the cultural life of the com- 
munity. But in the general session en- 
titled New Trends in Theatre Education 
the high school advocacy of professional 
theatre values matched that of the col- 
lege and university advocates. “Profes- 
sional theatre training in the high 
school,” as exemplified by New York 
City’s School of Performing Arts, was 
hailed as a superior trend because there 
is imparted “luster” and “status to the 
enterprise” by the visits of leading thea- 
tre figures, “including an official of Ac- 
tors’ Equity.” The same feeling of in- 
feriority on the part of college teachers 
was evident in another “new trend” 
looking hopefully to professional “artists- 
in-residence as an aid to better teach- 
ing.” 


SENSE OF INADEQUACY 


This gnawing sense of inadequacy was 
the total subject of the College and Uni- 
versity meeting. The first paper, evident- 
ly assuming that college directors have 
no skill, integrity, or real interest in ed- 
ucation, urged that every college direc- 
tor must have “professional” as well as 
merely “academic” training so he will 
have the social graces and artistic stand- 
ards enabling him to welcome and fea- 
ture professional guest stars in his pro- 
ductions. From then on the meeting 
burst into a barrage of troubled ques- 
tions and contradictory definitions re- 
flecting the conflict within college di- 
rectors between their envy of profession- 
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al theatre and their shame at being un- 
able to discover any worthwhile aims 
within their own field of educational 
theatre. Amid the confusion it is un- 
likely that many realized the implica- 
tions of the quiet concluding remarks 
by Horace W. Robinson. College direc- 
tors who are addicted to the rental of 
ready-made prompt books, scenery, cos- 
tumes, and guest stars, who welcome all 
these as aids to their own transformation 
from artist-teachers to promoters, are 
not likely to worry much about his 
warning that the loss of initiative and 
creativeness is the real price that is paid 
for the use of “packaged productions.” 
Nor is it likely that the rampant inter- 
est in professionalism by the assembled 
theatre educators will be much affected 
by his trenchant reminder that “the 
point to education is not to make a liv- 
ing but to use a living.” 

The meetings devoted to the different 
levels of the curriculum in college and 
university theatre were equally concern- 
ed with the problem of professional ver- 
sus educational aims, the only change 
being the substitution of “practical” ver- 
sus “theoretical” as the terms to be de- 
bated. The new graduate students who 
spoke in the session entitled The Theatre 
Student Looks Ahead and the mature 
heads of large theatre departments who 
appeared on the Graduate Studies pro- 
gram were divided in exactly the same 
fashion over the problem of practical 
or theoretical training in the curriculum 
from the freshman year to the comple- 
tion of the doctorate. No solutions to 
the problem were found generally ac- 
ceptable. Neither students nor teachers 
seemed to know whether they should be 
technicians or scholars. But the way is 
now open, as A. M. Drummond strongly 
urged, for detailed discussion of the 
entire problem with attention centering 
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first upon some kind of standardization 
of the M.A. degree, at present probably 
the most confused level of the college 
and university curriculum. 


Business vs. ART 

The continuing professional-educa- 
tional conflict exploded the most dra- 
matically and lengthily in the Radio and 
Television session. Here the key words 
were changed to “business” versus “art,” 
even more bluntly proclaiming the basic 
conflict. Perhaps it was this outspoked 
quality of the entire meeting that made 
it the leading session at the Convention 
in respect to intense interest and _par- 
ticipation on the part of the audience. 
After the papers had been presented and 
the allotted time used up, the audience 
and speakers continued the heated de- 
bate for another hour and a half. Of 
the many things said on both sides of 
the conflict, the following advice offered 
by Donley F. Feddersen to educational 
workers in television was perhaps the 
most outstanding and is certainly of 
great point for all educational theatre 
workers as well: “. .. draw on the unique 
resources of the university or college. 


Our actors and actresses are not unique, 


and however good they may be they 
cannot compete on equal terms with the 
best of Broadway or Hollywood. Then 
let them compete on unequal terms. De- 
vise inexpensive vehicles which are rich- 
er in imagination or ingenuity or basic 
idea than commercial groups can afford. 
Wherever possible compete in ideas 
rather than talents. . . .” 

The meeting devoted to Cinema was 
remarkable for its clear and unanimous 
acceptance of a sound educational and 
artistic approach to the study of films, 
with no hesitation about treating the 
cinema with sterner standards than those 
possible to most professionals. Perhaps 
the relatively new entrance of this field 
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as a subject for serious consideration by 
educators accounts for the searching in- 
terest shown in basic concepts of the 
medium by both speakers, Robert Gess- 
ner and Slavko Vorkapich. As the re- 
porter for the session commented: “It 
was a good session, presenting solid, 
basic principles. In this area we have 
not yet had a chance to flounder in con- 
cerns over the trivial.” 

In the different subject areas of the 
theatre proper there has evidently been 
ample time to flounder. The more edu- 
cators look enviously toward Broadway 
the less are they able to look critically 
and with originality at such specific thea- 
tre techniques as acting, directing, or 
scenic design. From the sessions on Act- 
ing one learned only that our director- 
teachers are able to quote Stanislavsky 
and Boleslavsky. The supposedly ad- 
vanced section on Technical Production, 
offering tips on make-up and informa- 
tion on the high costs of professional 
stage lighting, was somewhat less inter- 
esting than the meeting on Technical 
Production in the High School where 
at least two ideas were advanced: that 
we have become too gadget-minded in 
our staging, and that we should work 
for a closer relationship between tech- 
nical theatre and the fine arts depart- 
ments. 


Tue Poetic PLay 


The college section on Directing was 
distinguished solely by B. Iden Payne's 
outstanding paper on Directing the Po: 
etic Play, based uncompromisingly on 
the principle that since the greatest dra- 
ma is that in poetry, it is the duty of 
teachers to introduce students to these 
finest examples of their subject. The pa- 
per included specific techniques for real- 
izing the poetry in production and for 
staging the plays of Shakespeare and the 
Greeks so they may both come within 


the experience of modern audiences and 
remain faithful to the essentials of their 
dramatic form. The section on Direct- 
ing Problems in the High School, along 
with unpretentious but thorough consid- 
erations of specific problems, offered the 
valuable point of view underlying A. S. 
Gillette’s paper on The Simplification 
of Scenic and Technical Problems: in 
“blindly following the lead of the pro- 
fessional designers who usually give the 
stage and screen an unvarying dict of 
realistic productions, we have shackled 
the educational theatre with a produc- 
tion technique that it is poorly equipped 
to handle and that severely limits the 
choice of play to those that call for only 
one setting.” The educational theatre's 
unique privilege of exploring all of dra- 
matic literature is exchanged for the 
dubious advantage of specializing in un- 
imaginative carpentry. 

The educational theatre as a mirror 
of the professional theatre is evident in 
the more literary departments as well. 
The session on Playwriting was more 


concerned with the costs of producing. 


new scripts than with the techniques and 
problems of playwriting as such. But 
the participants at least assumed that 
the educational theatre should» present 
new plays and were able to: recognize 
that, if little or no scenery is used, they 
can be presented. The section devoted 
to Dramatic Literature, with one ex- 
ception, was limited in its thinking by 
the confining stereotypes and _ restricted 
repertoire of the professional theatre. 
Whether condemning drama for not pro- 
viding “uplift” or defending it for being 
“honest” or just clouding it in a pseudo- 
philosophic haze (“Our young manhood 
went to training camps to prepare for 
what seemed to be Armageddon... . . 
they were not taught chastity but pro- 
phylaxis.””), regardless of the approach 
to dramatic literature, the examples that 
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most speakers could cite were almost all 
safely and dully limited to O'Neill, Ten- 
nessee Williams, and Maxwell Anderson. 
In sharp contrast, Ronald Mitchell’s 
paper on Too Seldom Produced Plays— 
one of the best in the entire Convention 
—revealed a speaker who actually had a 
wide acquaintance with dramatic lit- 
erature and a lively appreciation of all 
its interesting and varied manifestations. 
No speaker showed more courage than 
he in his speaking out vigorously against 
the prevailing educational theatre atti- 
tude of fear and timidity, in his stimu- 
lating championship of free intellectual 
curiosity, 
ILLUMINATING SCHOLARSHIP 

It is encouraging to be able to report 
that in the section on Theatre History, 
a field so completely ignored by the pro- 
fessional theatre that it would seem fool- 
ish and negligent for the educational 
theatre to leave it unexplored, there 
were excellent major papers by George 
Kernodle and by John H. McDowell, 
followed by expressions of strong in- 
terest and agreement by their commen- 
tators. This kind of sensitive and il- 
luminating scholarship can only be 
done—if it is to be done at all—by 
the workers in the educational theatre, 
since their professional counterparts have 
neither the time, interest, nor skill to 
undertake it. 

It might be considered disheartening 
that so few participants in the Conven- 
tion program could recognize and take 
pride in any functions and characteris- 
tics of the educational theatre different 
from those of the professional theatre. 
But the Convention afforded the oppor- 
tunity for lively debate on both sides of 
this central issue, and the very fact that 
both sides were hotly argued is a healthy 
sign of a growing awareness of their 
responsibilities on the part of education- 
al theatre workers. 
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INTRODUCTION evaluate the dramatic performances 
mony, This Outline stems from the AETA with which he is in constant contact, 
pre: : Syllabus for a Proposed Course in Dram- 8 surely one of his fundamental needs. 
1 fool- q atics at the High School Level but it In addition, of COMISE, np Pop os 
tional represents a fresh attempt to correlate should develop individual skills that 

eae ’ the subject matter of a dramatic arts will enrich his life and help him devel- 
seorge ; program in the high school with mod- op a more interesting personality. 
owell, _ ern conceptions of curriculum develop- Moreover, the alert curriculum in 
ein. ; ment. If the concept of education as an secondary education calls for an integra- 
nmen- _ attempt to meet the needs and interests tion of the various phases of subject 
nd il- - of students is accepted as the basis for matter to be utilized in any learning 
ly be j organization of courses in the high- ¢Xperience. If the group is to share 
il—by ‘ school curriculum, then a program in  @ living experience in learning, all fields 
eatre, dramatic arts should be considered that lead to understandng of the experi- 
s have : primarily from this point of view. ence must be investigated. A play is 
2) bn To begin with, the high-school stu- built on many varied experiences; and 
j dent is faced by a varied and complex things learned in other classes may read- 
ening _ _ world. The radio, the movies, television, ily be applied in play production. The 
nven- j and, in some cases, the theatre are com- signing and constructing of original 
| take - _monplace in his daily life. Through CStuUmes, the upholstering of stage fur- 
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eatre. The audiences of tomorrow are in the P€riences in the homemaking class or 
ppor- : high schools today; therefore one of the ™4y lead to further interest there. The 
les of major responsibilities of the dramatic designing of sets and posters and the 
- that e arts course in the secondary schools construction of special properties may 
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their ; ences who will demand a high stand- courses. The construction of sound ef- 
ation- : ard of dramatic entertainment. The fects such as doorbells may be accom- 


student’s ability to discriminate, and to _ plished through the study of physics. The 
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use of music for atmosphere and special 
effects may result in greater interest in 
instrumental or vocal music. A necessity 
for learning dance steps or correct 
methods of walking, sitting, standing, 
or falling may lead to further investiga- 
tion in physical education classes. 

Play reading itself will often stimulate 
interest in individual and social prob- 
lems, such as personality development, 
social prejudices, and ethics generally. 
The production or group-reading of cer- 
tain plays, such as Pride and Prejudice, 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street, and 
plays by Shakespeare, may stimulate 
greater interest in English literature. 
Experiences in the dramatic arts, follow- 
ed by investigation into the fields which 
have contributed to the experience, 
usually lead to effective methods of 
learning to evaluate the experiences. 

As an extension of the dramatic arts 
program, some classes in the high school 
may want to experiment from time to 
time with the use of the dramatic skit 
as a teaching device. Social problems 
when dramatized as individual case- 
studies can become vital; business inter- 
views can illustrate the right and wrong 
approach to an employer; skits illustrat- 
ing the social graces may be given in the 
homemaking classes; scenes from novels 
may be dramatized in the English class; 
plays given in French and Spanish can 
motivate students to mastery of the lan- 
guage. Since most classroom teachers 
are not equipped to direct such drama- 
tizations, the dramatic director may be 
of real service to them, especially if the 
director’s daily teaching assignments can 
be arranged to allow necessary time. 

The possibilities for integration are 
endless, but they will be accomplished 
only if all departments in the school 
genuinely recognize the value of inte- 
gration and agree to co-operate. This 
obviously requires in return that the 
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dramatic director must not exploit his 
colleagues or their students. 

Although no cut-and-dried course of 
study or outline of procedures can be set 
down which will fit into the varied pat- 
terns of the many types of school cur- 
riculum prevalent today, it is hoped that 
the following outline will offer sugges- 
tions which may be adapted to various 
situations. 

No particular period of time can be 
designated for any one unit, as the time 
needed will vary not only in different 
localities but with different groups and 
teachers. The needs and abilities of 
groups differ, circumstances change, and 
the time spent on a unit in one year may 
vary greatly from that spent on the same 
unit with a different group the next year. 
An analysis of the group and of its needs 
and interests, as well as a survey of the 
conditions in the community and the 
facilities available as teaching aids, 
should precede the planning of any 
year’s course. If the course is to be lim- 
ited to one semester’s work, only a few 
of the units should be chosen for detailed 
study. If the course covers a year’s work, 
there should be time for class activities, 
including possibly some rehearsal and 
production work during class periods. If 
this is attempted, work must be planned 
so that every student is employed daily 
in a learning situation. 

If the course is to meet the needs and 
interests of the members of the group, 
the class itself may help to decide what 
is to be studied. A preliminary unit, in 
which teacher and pupils investigate the 
possibilities of such a course and plan 
its procedures, is therefore included in 
this outline. Teachers who prefer to 
organize the work in advance and pro- 
ceed without teacher-pupil planning 
may, of course, wish to omit this unit. 
It is hoped, however, that it will be of 
value as a stimulus to pupil interest and 
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participation in the suggested plan which 
follows. From such a planning unit, 
with wise teacher guidance, most of the 
units which follow will develop natur- 
ally. 

GENERAL Aims 

1. Through participation in dramatic 
activities the indivilual should gain in 
poise, ease of manner, and charm of per- 
sonality. His emotional and imaginative 
powers should be enriched and he should 
acquire a respect for the theatre through 
an appreciation and understanding of its 
arts and techniques. 

2. Through the co-operative effort nec- 
essary in producing plays, the pupil 
should learn to work successfully with 
other people and to practice the methods 
of democratic procedures. He should 
gain a better understanding of human 
behavior and of life. 

g. Through the study of dramatic lit- 
erature and the observation and evalua- 
tion of dramatic performances the pupil 
should gain an appreciation of the cul- 
tural influence which the theatre has 
upon civilization. He should develop 
personal standards of taste that will 
make him a more discriminating part of 
an audience. 


PHILOSOPHY 


The underlying philosophy for a 
course in dramatic arts is admirably 
stated by -Dr. Dina Rees Evans in an 
article on “Materials, Methods, and Spe- 
cial Projects for a Course of Study in 
Dramatic Arts in the Secondary Schools,” 
published in the NASSP Bulletin for De- 
cember 1949, page 87. Dr. Evans writes: 
Education in general is directed toward an in- 
tegration of a child’s personality which will re- 
sult in satisfactory adjustment to his environ- 
ment. Integration, the ideal of mental health, 
requires a harmonious balance between the 
intellect and the emotions. Since the emphasis 


in education has been for so long on the de- 
velopment of the intellectual factors of per- 
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sonality, there is a present need for greater 
stress on the developing and training of the 
emotions through experiences both real and 
imagined. Actual experience in all forms of 
life situations is neither desirable nor possible. 
The study and production of drama _ affords 
vicarious experience in a variety of social sit- 
uations and thus offers opportunity for the de- 
velopment of insight into problems of living. 
Such study is most useful in providing an out- 
let for emotional expression, fer its content is 
primarily the interpretation of human reac- 
tions to life situations. 

The principles of dramatic study are the 
principles of integration. If, through partici- 
pation in the production of a play (as actor, 
artist, builder, or musician), an adolescent ex- 
periences aesthetic proportion, integration of 
personality is materially advanced. The truer 
the aesthetic experience, the deeper the edu- 
cational effect. If this approach is sound, the 
educational theatre and the course in dramatic 
arts are not to be judged by the popularity of 
the play with the high-school audience, nor by 
the box-office receipts. Rather they are to be 
judged by the measure and value of their con- 
tribution to the intellectual and emotional life 
of the pupils participating as evinced by in- 
creased maturity, judgment, poise, understand- 
ing, independence, and leadership. 


UNIT I 
Exploring the Field 


I. Purposes 
A. To give teacher and pupils an opportunity 
to investigate the broad field of the theatre 
in order to plan course content and proce- 
dure F 
B. To select the specific fields which should be 
specially investigated by the class 


II. Suggested topics for investigation 

A. The contemporary theatre 

B. Dramatic criticism (generalized purposes and 
styles, rather than as a specific art) 

C. Radio listening 

D. Playgoing and movie attendance, making 
comparisons as to reactions, audience par- 
ticipation, projection of personalities, differ- 
ent rewards or stimuli 

E. Television 

F. New trends 


III. Suggested activities 
A. Investigate current theatre activities 
1. Bring to class and share with the group 
varied accounts of current events dealing 
with the theatre 


== 


2. Read and discuss a critical essay by a 
dramatic, film, or radio critic, discover- 
ing: 

a. Elements discussed by the critic 
b. His apparent critical standards 
c. The background required for his work 

3. Listen to a play on the radio, and de- 
cide through group-discussion what basic 
elements are most important for class 


consideration 

4. See a play as a group and go backstage 
if possible 

5. Attend a movie and decide through group 
discussion what elements are most im- 


portant for critical analysis 

6. Compare a movie scenario with a play 
script, or borrow a shooting script for 
study if possible 

7. Collect copies of critical essays by Brooks 
Atkinson, John Mason Brown, and others 

8. Get as many reviews of one show as pos- 
sible in order to compare reactions 


. Consider various approaches to the process 


of play production 


1. Draw conclusions as to specific elements that 


need further investigation and study 
1. The play script 
a. Types 
b. Structure 
c. Criticism 
2. The actor’s function 
3. The technicians’ functions 
a. Design and construction 
b. Lighting 
c. Costuming 
d. Make-up 
e. Stage terminology 
4. Techniques used in radio, especially as 
they differ from those in theatrical pro- 
duction 
5. Techniques used in television 
. Techniques used in the movies 
7. History and background of the theatre 


IV. Materials 


. Newspapers 


1. Local dramatic news 
2. New York Times—dramatic section 


. Books of essays on theatre, such as: 


1. Brooks Atkinson—Broadway Scrapbook 
2. John Mason Brown—Broadway in Re- 
view 


. Magazine reviews 


Variety or Billboard 

Saturday Review of Literature 

Theatre Arts 

Dramatics—National Thespian Magazine 
Players Magazine 


1. 
2. 
3- 
4- 
5. 


B. 
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. Movies 


1. Current movies 
2. Movies of Shakespearean plays 


3. Movies generally available for schools 


. Plays produced locally 
. Radio or television plays 


UNIT II 
The Play 


I. Purposes 


. To develop appreciation of a play through 


an understanding of dramatic forms and 
structure 

To learn how to set up objective standards 
of criticism for evaluating a play, a radio or 
television play, or a movie 


Il. Suggested topics for investigation 


. Dramatic forms 


1. Purpose 

a. To recognize the basic characteristics 
of the dramatic forms and to dif- 
ferentiate between comedy, farce, mel- 
odrama, and tragedy 

b. To demonstrate that many plays to- 
day have elements of each ferm 

2. Suggested activities 

a. Read plays and through group-discus- 
sion apply the definitions of the vari- 
ous forms to classifying the plays 

b. Choose a comedy and show how the 
leading character wins; that, tech- 
nically, humor is not always essen- 
tial to comedy; and that comedy is 
based on characterization, not situa- 
tion 

c. Choose a farce and show how it de- 
pends on situation rather than char- 
acter-development 

d. Choose a melodrama and show how 
it depends on situation, and that the 
characters may be types rather than 
individuals 

e. Choose a tragedy and through dis- 
cussion show that it is the presenta- 
tion of some aspect of human suffer- 
ing in which the leading character is 
defeated; determine into which of the 
three great philosophies of tragedy, 
Greek, Elizabethan, or modern, it may 
be placed 

f. Choose a play such as Our Town or 
one by Saroyan to illustrate the blend 
of forms present in some plays 

g. Choose any story, true or fictional, 
and show how, depending on the 
point of view, it can be treated either 
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as tragedy, melodrama, comedy, or 
farce 


. Present a program of one-acts to high- 


light the techniques of the different 
forms of plays 


B. Structure of a play 


Purposes 


a. 


b. 


To recognize the basic elements that 
make up a play 

To evaluate the structure of the play 
by an analysis of these elements 

To utilize the knowledge gained from 
this study in the construction of an 
original play by those especially in- 
terested 


Suggested activities 


a. 


. Examine 


Through reading and class discussions 
determine the elements to be exam- 
ined in the structure of a play, tak- 
ing into consideration: 
(1) Theme 
(2) Setting 
(3) Atmosphere 
(4) Characters 
(5) Plot 
(a) Exposition 
(b) Rising action — conflict or 
struggle 
(c) Suspense 
(d) Climax 
(e) Falling action 
(f) Final outcome 
(6) Dialogue 


. Read and discuss a play such as Our 


Town, Skin of Our Teeth, or one by 
Saroyan which does not conform to 
conventional structure of plot 
Analyze the structure of a movie or 
television play 

newspaper clippings for 
stories containing material that might 
be plotted into a play, and by writing 
a plot summary demonstrate how the 
structural elements could be handled 


Adapt a short story or part of a novel 
into a well-constructed play 


From any source select samples of 
dialogue that might: 

(1) Establish character 

(2) Create atmosphere 

(3) Advance the plot 

(4) Do all three together 

Listen to recordings of The Rivals, 
The Importance of Being Earnest, a 
play by Noel Coward, and any 


Shakespearean comedy in order to 
compare comedy dialogue in the dif- 
ferent periods (See October, 1949, 
Educational Theatre Journal for source 
material) 


C. Evaluation of a play in production 
1. Purposes 


a. 


c. 


To decide the author's purpose in 
writing the play 


. To determine how the accomplish. 


ment of this purpose has been aided 
by: 
(1) The director 
(2) The actors 
(3) The technicians 
(a) Setting 
(b) Lighting 
(c) Costuming 
(d) Production 
To set up bases for judging whether 
or not the play was worth doing 


2. Suggested activities 


a. 


Collect criticisms of movies and plays 
from three essentially different sources 
and compare them in class-discussion 
or in a paper 
(1) From professional magazines, such 
as: 
(a) Theatre Arts 
(b) Saturday Review of Literature 
(c) Dramatics Magazine 
(2) Specialized magazines such as: 
(a) Vogue 
(b) Seventeen 
(c) New Yorker 
(d) Esquire 
(3) Popular magazines such as: 
(a) Time 
(b) News Week 
(c) McCall’s and other women's 
magazines 


. Determine which critics are most dis- 


cerning in evaluating script, produc- 
tion, and individual performance 
Contrast two criticisms of the same 
play 

Write a criticism of a play or movie 
and contrast it with a_ professional 
criticism 

Discuss the criticism found in news- 
papers as compared to magazine crit- 
icisms 

Discuss the difference in style of 
writing and in critical standards for 
movie criticism and theatre criticism 
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UNIT 
The Actor 


I. Purposes 


. To acquire an appreciation of a character in 


a play through studying the ideas, emotions, 
and purposes of the character as expressed 
by the author 


. To acquire an understanding of human be- 


havior through observation of those around 
us 


. To understand the skills and techniques un- 


derlying the successful interpretation of char- 
acter on the stage 


. To utilize these concepts in creating a role 


II. Suggested topics for investigation 


. Fundamentals of acting 


1. Purposes 
a. To develop an appreciation for fine 


acting 
b. To develop skills and techniques 
necessary for an acting performance 
in a play 
c. To understand the director’s function 
in relation to the actor 
2. Suggested activities 
a. A discussion of the elements of acting, 
including the essentials of: 
(1) Characterization 
(2) Concentration of attention 
(3) Motivation of movement 
(4) Use of controls of attention in 
movement 
(5) Development of stage business 
(6) Development of character rela- 
tionships 
(7) Progression toward climaxes 
b. A discussion of the elements of re- 
hearsal 
(1) The importance of making every 
rehearsal a constructive experience 
(2) The necessity for punctuality 
(3) The value of early memorization 
of lines 
(4) The importance of developing a 
co-operative spirit with the other 
actors, members of the crew, and 
the director 
c. Opportunities for acting in scenes, fol- 
lowed by class criticisms 


B. Characterization 


1. Purposes 
a. To analyze character through study 


to reveal the author’s meaning 

b. To show that characterization is es- 
tablished primarily through an imag- 
inative process 
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c. To understand the importance of 
background and environment in de- 
veloping character 

d. To study the motivating forces which 
have created the character being an- 
alyzed 

e. To use body and voice as an aid in 
interpreting character 

2. Suggested activities 

a. Discussion of characters in plays read, 
emphasizing the use of the voice, the 
body, and the mental processes to es- 
tablish characterization 

b. Experiences in developing short 
scenes from plays, followed by discus- 
sion and criticism from the class 

c. Experiences in developing characteri- 
zation through use of the monologue 

d. Experiences in listening, reacting, and 
working with other actors 

e. Discussion and criticism of characteri- 
zations seen in a play or movie, or 
heard on the radio 


C. Bodily action 


1. Purposes 
a. To demonstrate the value of bodily 


action in conveying thought and emo- 
tion 

b. To demonstrate the value of a poised 
co-ordinated body as a social asset 

2. Suggested activities 

a. Exercises in sitting, standing, and 
walking in a room and across a stage 

b. Exercises in pantomime (For specific 
examples refer to pp. go to gi of De- 
cember, 1949, issue of the NASSP Bul- 
letin. Also contained in the AETA re- 
print from that issue of the Bulletin, 
pp. 4 and 5) 
(1) Individual pantomime, stressing 

details 

(2) Group pantomime, establishing re- 

; lationships with others 

c. Group discussion of pantomimes, an- 
alyzing what will help improve the 
work of the class 

d. Improvisations based on a given sit- 
uation with suggested characters, creat- 
ing impromptu dialogue 

e. Discussion of performances of actors 
and actresses on stage or in movies 


D. Voice 


1. Purposes 
a. To demonstrate the value of a clear, 


well-modulated, and pleasing voice as 
a social asset 
b. To learn to use the voice mechanism 
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effectively in the classroom, on the 
stage, and before the microphone 
2. Suggested activities 

a. Make a wire or tape recording for 
purposes of analysis 

b. Use class exercises and drills to teach: 
(1) Clear articulation 
(2) Proper resonance 
(3) The use of quantity and rate 

c. Use interpretative material to teach 
(1) Variety 
(2) Breath control 
(3) Value of pause 

d. Listen to records and radio broad- 
casts for purposes of analysis 

e. Discuss voices heard in movies 

f. Study the mechanism of the speaking 
voice so that analysis of difficulties 
may be made 

g. Make a group recording of a 15-min- 
ute radio drama 


III. Materials 


. Movies for group attendance 
. Theatrical performances for group attendance 


Radio or television broadcasts of plays 
Playscripts 

Books of scenes from plays such as the Cos- 
grove collections of Scenes for Student Actors 
Books on the art of acting 

Tape or wire recording machine 

Records of actors and actresses 

Pictures of scenes from plays 


UNIT IV 
The Director 


I. Purposes 


. To increase appreciation of theatre by see- 


ing it through the eyes of the director as he: 

1. Analyzes the play 

2. Cuts and adapts the play for a specific 
audience and a specific stage 

3. Blocks the action according to the con- 
flict, the emphasis, and principles of pic- 
torial composition 

4. Selects actors and aids them in an un- 
derstanding of their roles 

5. Arranges for designs of settings, for prop- 
erty lists, for lighting plots 

6. Integrates and polishes production 


. To comprehend the director’s responsibility 


to the playwright, actor, stage technicians, 
house management, and audience 


. To classify the actor-director relationship 


and the director-technician relationship, 
thereby establishing co-operative work at- 
titudes with all 


- To gain skills in play production 
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II. Suggested topics for investigation 


A. Play analysis (See unit III) 


1. Purposes 
a. To discover the factors a director must 
know about a play 
b. To show how these factors are con- 
trolled by the director 
2. Suggested activities 
a. Read plays to discover their purpose 
or theme 
b. Indicate the conflict between charac- 
ters in selected short scenes 
c. Discover climax and crises in a play 
d. Discuss controversial problems _per- 
taining to analysis 


B. Cutting and adapting a play 


1. Purposes 
a. To analyze audience-reactions to plays 


and movies 

b. To establish criteria for judicious cut- 
ting 

2. Suggested activities 

a. Discuss a play in terms of cuts you 
might make in order to satisfy ob- 
jections in your community 

b. Discover the sizes of the various 
stages in your community, their facili- 
ties and their limitations, and discuss 
adjustments which would have to be 
made to produce current Broadway 
plays on these stages 

c. Cut a three-hour play for assembly 
presentation 

d. Arrange a Shakespearean play to be 
played in only five scenes 


C. Blocking a play 


1. Purposes 
a. To discover the techniques by which 


a director translates a written play 
into visual and audible dramatic ac- 
tion 

b. To discover the material that is placed 
in a prompt book 

2. Suggested activities 

a. Make a prompt book of a one-act play 

b. Draw scaled floor plans of stage set- 
tings, indicating placement of doors, 
windows, and furniture, and adapting 
the setting to one of the local theatre 
stages 

c. Trace such a setting on a piece of 
cardboard and, using pins for actors, 


outline the characters’ movements 
through the play 
D. Tryouts 
1. Purposes 
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a. To find an effective method of choos- 
ing actors for a play 

b. To experiment with various methods 
of tryout 

c. To discover what basic qualities can 
be tested in acting tryouts 

2. Suggested activities 

a. Discuss how the director expects to 
test an actor for a part 

b. Discuss elements of casting such as 
physical types, vocal contrasts, type- 
casting, therapy, etc. 

c. Hold a tryout using 
(1) Personal interviews 
(2) Reading from a play script 
(3) Prepared scenes 
(4) Impromptu. skits 


E. Conferences on production details and busi- 
ness management 


1. Purposes 
a. To discover materials, apparatus, and 
financial assets available for produc- 
tion 
b. To discover the best method of stag- 
ing a specific production in a specific 
theatre 


2. Suggested activities 

a. Ask local theatre or motion-picture 
managers to talk on publicity, adver- 
tising, printing of tickets, playbills, 
and programs 

b. Make an inventory of the lighting ap- 
paratus in a local theatre 

c. Discuss, in view of the physical limi- 
tations of your theatre, the best ideas 
for staging a specific play 

d. Make a budget of costs for a school 


play 
F. Rehearsals 
1. Purposes 


a. To determine the objectives that must 
be accomplished in rehearsing a play 
b. To learn to conduct rehearsals 


2. Suggested activities 
a. Make a rehearsal schedule for a spe- 
cific play 
b. Conduct rehearsals of a one-act play 
(1) Block in the action, making sure 
of motivation 
(2) Invent small business 
(3) Discover emotional content 
(4) Pace the play 
(5) Integrate actor, scenery, properties, 
and lighting 
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III. Materials 
A. Textbooks on directing written by such men 
as Dean, Dolman, Lees, and Smith 
B. Play scripts 


UNIT V 


The Technician 
I. Purpose 
A. To gain sufficient knowledge of the technical 
elements of a production and enough prac- 
tical experience in that field so that school 
productions can be completely student-han- 
dled 
B. To set up standards which will permit eval- 
uation of the technical side of any produc- 
tion seen by the student 


II. Suggested topics for investigation 
A. Backstage and front-office organization 
1. Purpose 
a. To show how efficient organization can 
eliminate confusion backstage and 
build a better production 
b. To demonstrate how to set up a sound 
business organization 
2. Suggested activities 
a. Set up after class-discussion a list of 
the crew heads needed for a produc- 
tion, including: 
(1) Student director 
(2) Stage manager 
(a) Properties chairman 
(b) Make-up chairman 
(c) Costume chairman 
(d) Sound technician 
(e) Light technician 
(3) Business manager 
(a) Publicity chairman 
(b) House manager and ushers 
b. Set up the duties of each and follow 
through with actual work on a pro- 


duction 
B. Scene design 
1. Purposes 


a. To gain an understandnig of the re- 
quirements of a good setting 

b. To learn how to adapt the author's 
description of the set to the physical 
limitations of the school stage 

c. To gain an appreciation of the dif- 
ferent techniques of scene design 

2. Suggested activities 

a. Set up through class-discussion cri- 
teria for evaluation of a good setting 

b. Make a scaled floor plan for any play 
which has been read and studied, with 
the purpose of designing a set to fit 
the school stage 
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c. Construct scaled elevations from this 
floor plan, illustrating good balance 
and architectural design 

d. Decorate these elevations in a style 
consistent with the requirements of the 
script, compiecting a scaled model of 
the set 

e. Make oral reports on outstanding 
scene Csigners, illustrating their in- 
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f. Learn how to assemble, shift, and 
strike scenery 

g. Use the principles learned above in 
constructing scenery for class produc- 
tions and public performances 

h. Make up a list of recommendations 
for equipment the school stage needs 
and a long-term budget which will 
facilitate purchase of this equipment 


jugh prac: dividual theories and techniques of Costumes 

hat school design 

C. Lighting a. To gain an appreciation of the con- 
. Purpose tribution which appropriate costuming 
1y produc- a. To demonstrate the value of good a, make to a production 

stage lighting b. ro learn how to. costume a produc- 
, b. To show how available equipment or the period suitable to the play 
ation may be used for best results 2 Suggested activities 

ation 2. Suggested activities a. Discuss costume requirements of a 

- a. Learn the terminology required for play which has been read and studied, 

zation can proper understanding and handling of showing economic, social, and psycho- 

tage and lighting equipment logical influences on the costumes of 
b. Establish through discussion the basic the individual characters 
ip a sound purposes of stage lighting b. Discuss ia elements of atmosphere 
c. Learn how to make up a light plot a ee 
for any play read or uid ied, if Make up a costume chart for a play 
a list of possible, for the set already student- which has been read and studied, il- 
a produc- designed lustrating variety in color, design, and 
d. Learn how to make up a light cue- textiles and the necessity for meeting 
sheet or mark the prompt copy for at requirements of the char- 
the lightboar1 

e. Experiment with available lighting pay (ee example, 
equipment to determine maximum ef- Christmas, play), investigate the kind 
ficiency and best use of instruments of costuming necessary for the period, 

f. Make up a list of recommendations and costume the play for production 
for new equipment needed and a the 
long-term budget plan which would period costumes, illustrating the use 
facilitate its purchase by the drama of happen. # tein, a fan, the bandker- 

ushers department or club or by the school chief, the sword 

ind follow board ; f. Work as costume chairman on an ac- 

om a pro- D, Stagecraft tual production 

F. Make-u 
1. Purposes 

a. To equip students with a knowledge a. To become familiar with make-up 

of the re- of proper procedure in constructing materials 

g and painting sets b. To learn the theory and techniques 

> author’s b. To set up high standards of workman- of make-up 

e physical ship on settings c. To apply this knowledge in actual 

ge 2. Suggested activities practice in developing make-ups for 

f the dif- a. Discuss the value of using correct various types of characters 

sign stage terminology and set up defini- 2. Suggested activities 
tions which will help the group re- a. Discuss the purpose of make-up on 

ssion cri- member these terms the stage 

od setting b. Discuss the requirements of scenery b. After a teacher-demonstration of 

any play c. Learn how to build a flat straight make-up, make up other class 

died, with d. Learn how to cover a flat members 

set to fit e. Learn how to paint a flat to achieve c. After a teacher-demonstration of the 


different effects 


fundamental principles of highlight 


a 
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and shadow, make up other members 
of the class for old age and character 
roles 

d. Discuss nationality make-ups and ex- 
periment with them 

e. After a teacher-demonstration of the 
use of crepe hair, apply mustaches and 
beards to other pupils 

f. Let each student make himself up for 
a particular role in a play he has read 

g. Collect magazine photographs or 
artists’ drawings which illustrate the 
principles of make-up which have 
been studied 


III. Materials 
Textbooks and supplementary books 


. Mimeographed lists of terms and instructions 


Lumber, canvas, hardware, paint, tools, etc. 
for constructing scenery 


. Graph or squared paper and drawing paper 


for scaled work in scene design 


. Bases, lining colors, powders, crepe hair, 


spirit gum, brushes, paper stumps, cold 


cream, facial tissue for make-up 


. Magazine and newspaper pictures of sets, 


various types of characters, and historic cos- 
tumes for the bulletin board 


UNIT VI 
History of the Theatre 


I. Purposes 


. To understand how the playwright was in- 


fluenced by the physical structure of the 
theatre, the social pressures of the times, 
and the purposes for which plays were given 


. To better understand the theatre and plays 


of today through an understanding of the 
theatre and dramatic literature of the past 


. To learn theatre history as it is being made 


today 
II. Suggested topics for investigation 


. The Greek Period 


1. Social conditions which influenced the 


play 
a. Its religious origin 
b. High intellectual and cultural stand- 
ards 
c. Absence of women on the stage 
2. Physical facilities 
a. Outdoor, semi-circular seating arrange- 
ments 
b. Scene and orchestra arrangements 
c. Minimal use of stage decoration 
d. Use of masks 
3. Dyamatic forms 
a. Early development of tragedy 
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b. Development of comedy from satyr 
plays 
c. Use of chorus and narrator 
4. Outstanding contributors 
a. Playwrights 
(1) Aeschylus 
(2) Sophocles 
(3) Euripides 
(4) Aristophanes 
b. Thespis, first actor 
5. Influence on later drama 
a. Direct influence on Romans 
b. Indirect influence on Shakespeare 


. The Roman Period 


1. Social conditions which influence the 


play 
a. Desire for spectacle and vulgarity and 
disregard for aesthetic and intellectual! 
qualities of the Greek tragedy 
b. Demand principally for entertain. 
ment 
c. Invasion of Huns 
2. Physical facilities 
a. Largely imitative of Greek 
b. No longer on hillsides, and with some 
structural changes 
3. Dramatic form 
a. Comedies 
(1) Imitative of Greeks, but 
tendency toward slapstick 
(2) Gradually degenerating caliber of 
plays 
b. Tragedies 
4. Outstanding contributors 
a. Terence 
b. Plautus 
c. Seneca 
d. Roscius 
5. Influences on later drama 
a. In Shakespeare’s plays 
b. In French plays 


with 


C. Middle Ages 


1. Social conditions which influence the 
theatre 
a. Entertainment by minstrels and 
troubadours sponsored at court 
b. Christian church aroused to action by 
success of Pagan rites 
c. Christian church offended by lay- 
man’s attitude to plays 
d. Willingness of Trade Guilds to spon- 
sor plays ousted from church 
e. Women not permitted to act 
2. Physical facilities 
a. Use of churches 
b. Use of wagons in town squares 
c. Stages set up in inn yards 
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3. Dramatic form 


a. Individual entertainments 
b, Religious play as a teaching device 
(1) Mystery play—based on Bible 
story of Creation, Fall, and Re- 


demption 

(2) Miracle play—based on lives of 
saints 

(3) Morality play—-focused on good 
and evil 


c. Lay comedies 
(1) Ralph Roister Doister 
(2) Gammer Gurton’s Needle 
(3) Master Pierre Patelin 


4. Outstanding contributors (unknown) 
5. Influence on later theatre 


a. Elizabethan theatre architects in- 
fluenced by inn yard stages 

b. Organization of companies influenced 
by Trade Guild organizations 

c. Passion Plays developed in _ later 
forms 


D. Elizabethan Period 
. Social conditions which influence the 


theatre 

a. Sponsorship by nobles and by Queen 
Elizabeth 

b. Less stringent taboos, resulting in a 
few women in audience but none on 
stage 

c. Attendance by commoners, resulting 
in demand for comedy and _ violent 
action 

d. Opposition by Puritans, culminating 
in 1642 in Parliamentary closure of 
theatres 


Physical facilities 


a. Round or octagonal theatres 

b. Several acting areas, including: 
(1) Apron 

(2) Inner stage for disclosures 
(3) Balconies 

No scenery except rocks or trees 
. Use of sound effects 

Open courtyards 

- One inclosed theatre, Blackfriars 


moan 


. Dramatic form 


a. Comedies 
masques 

b. Tragedies close to Greek in aesthetic 
level 

c. Histories 

d. Great borrowing of plots, characters, 
and even dialogue from predecessors 
and contemporaries 


gradually supplanting 


4. Outstanding contributors 


a. William Shakespeare 
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b. Ben Jonson 

c. Christopher Marlowe 
d. Richard Burbage 

e. Edward Alleyn 


5- Influences on later theatre 


a. Physical structure of later theatres in- 
fluenced by Blackfriars 

b. Later playwrights influenced by verse 
form 


FE. Restoration and 18th Century Period 


Social conditions which influenced the 

theatre 

a. Re-opening of theatres under Charles 
II in 1660 by popular demand 

b. Lack of restrictions in France and 
patronage of the courts, resulting in 
English imitations of the French com- 
edy 

c. American imitation of English cul- 
ture, resulting in English, rather than 
representative American, dirama_ in 
this country 

d. Moral taboos lifted, permitting the 
appearance of actresses on English 
stage 

e. Lack of playwrights, resulting in more 
interest in the actors as stars 

Physical facilities 

a. Theatre completely enclosed 

b. Use of scenery such as wings and 
backdrops 

c. Shallower apron, proscenium doors 


. Dramatic form 


a. Primarily comedies of manners 
(1) Witty but risque dialogue 
(2) Use of the aside 
(3) Unconventional moral tone 
(4) Type characters 
b. Shakespeare’s plays “improved” by 
additions and deletions 


. Outstanding contributors 


William Congreve 

. Oliver Goldsmith 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
David Garrick 

Kemble family 

Sarah Siddons 

g. Edmund Kean 


means p 


. Influences on later theatre 


a. Women accepted permanently 
theatre activities 

b. Development of elaborate scenery 

c. The star remaining as a center of 
interest 


F. 1gth Century Theatre 


Social conditions which influenced the 
theatre 
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a. The rise of realism in all forms of 


literature 

b. Conditions which favored the de- 
velopment of essentially American 
playwrights 


. Physical facilities 


a. Theatre building and stage showing 
few changes from 18th Century 

b. Evolution of the box set from wings 

c. Greater realism in every production 
detail, including accurate historical 
costuming 

Dramatic forms 

a. Melodrama 

b. Dramas presenting social problems 

c. Farcical comedies 

Outstanding contributors 

a. Henrik Ibsen 

b. David Belasco 

c. Sarah Bernhardt 

d. Eleanora Duse 

e. Stanislavsky 

Influences on later theatre 

a. Realism in plays affects acting, re- 
sulting in less artificiality 

b. Realism leads to naturalism in play- 
writing 


G. goth Century Theatre 


3. 


Social conditions which influenced the 

treatre 

a. Post-war (World War I) demands for 
new forms 

b. Development of the movie industry, 
destroying demand for local theatre 
companies and resulting in centrali- 
zation of the professional theatre in 
New York City 

c. Development of community theatre 
programs, allowing local and regional 
self-expression 

d. Similar developments reflected in the 
advancement of non-curricular and 
curricular programs in educational 
institutions and in the growth of 
children’s theatre 

Physical facilities 

a. Theatres more intimate in design, 
using a smaller apron and auditor- 
ium 

b. Development of electrical devices for 
lighting and scene-shifting 

c. Experimentation with arena or cen- 
tral staging 

Dramatic forms 

a. Primarily realistic drama 

b. The silent and sound film 

c. The radio play 


E 
F. 
G 


H. 
Note: The amount of subject matter sug- 


. Group discussions on theatre history. 


. Attendance at 
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d. The television play 
j. Outstanding contributors 

a. Actors and actresses such as Cornell, 
Hayes, Evans, and the Lunts 

b. Playwrights such as O'Neill, Ander- 
son, Saroyan, Wilder, and Williams 

c. Producers and directors such as Lo- 
gan, McClintic, Margo Jones, and 
Margaret Webster 

d. Scene designers and costumiers such 
as Oenslaeger, R. E. Jones, Chaney 


III. Suggested activities 

(For 
example, divide class into groups with each 
group responsible for a co-operative inves- 
tigation of one period.) 


. Oral reports on the lives of leading person- 


alties, based, if possible, on biographies and 
autobiographies ; 


. Oral and written reports on ‘plays from the 


representative periods. (Reading should be 
adapted to student's intellectual capacity; 
quality rather than quantity of selections 
should be approved.) 


. Scenes from representative plays read or 


acted out before the group 
university, 
professional productions 


community, or 


*, Special projects such as the preparation of 


model stages, masks, and costume or theatre 
sketches, in keeping with interests 


IV. Materials 


. Books on history of the theatre 
. The pamphlet on _ historical theatre pub- 


lished by the National Thespian Society 


. A list of suggested plays for reading, to be 


assembled by the teacher from plays avail- 
able in school and community libraries 


. Pictures and articles from current maga- 


zines and newspapers for use on the bulle- 
tin boards 


. Filmstrips on Greek and Roman periods 


Theatre Arts Prints, Stages of the World 


. Recordings of classics (See list in October, 


1949, Educational Theatre Journal.) 
Large charts available from ANTA 


gested here should be varied according to stu- 
dents’ needs and interests and selected so that 
the time spent on theatre history is not out of 
proportion to that devoted to the balance of 
the course. It may be advisable to start with 
current theatre and go back in time to the 
Greek period. 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE 
A POSSIBLE RADIO UNIT 
I. Purposes 


. To raise students’ standards for radio listen- 


ing and develop critical judgment on radio 
programs 


. To acquire technique in the use of the 


radio, which is a part of the communication 
pattern of our modern life, used daily for 
social, political, and religious enterprises. 


. To use radio speech as a critical aid in an- 


alysis of correct speech, diction, rate, articu- 
lation, and voice quality 


II. Suggested topics for investigation 


. The character of the radio audience and 


its influence on programming and program 
content 


. Analysis of programs, showing the listeners’ 


influence 


. Radio terminology and broadcasting tech- 


niques 


. Study of sound effects and musical bridges 
. Interpretation techniques in reading over 


the radio 


. Script writing (special individual projects) 
3. Techniques for building a program and 


putting it on the air 


. Techniques for directing a broadcast 
. Criteria for criticizing radio drama 


III. Suggested activities 


. Make voice recordings 
. Prepare short individual talks before the 


microphone on radio history, networks, sta- 
tion operation, types of programs, aims of 
programs, standards in speech and program 
planning, microphone techniques, F.C.C., 
and_ censorship 


). Classify the best programs on the air 


through written reports and class discus- 
sions 


. Learn lists of radio terminology 
. Study the use of music for theme, bridge, 


mood, and sound effects, showing chrono- 
logical, historical, and interpretative value 
of each 


’, Write a fifteen-minute adaptation of a one- 


act play 


. Write a fifteen-minute dramatic script 
. Prepare skits for other departments and 


clubs to be given for school auditorium 
broadcasts, utilizing what has been learned 
about radio drama 

Prepare one-a-week programs for a_ series 
for local stations, using original scripts from 
the advanced radio class, if there is one, or 
using commercial scripts 


A 
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Through a round-table or panel discussion 
decide upon the basic elements of a truly 
educational program for radio 


. Direct a broadcast or take in at least one 


production (as actor, master of ceremonies, 
sound technician, music technician, or en- 
gineer) over a local station during each 
semester 


.. Listen to talks by directors and announcers 


from local stations 


. Visit a radio station to develop better under- 


standing of studio organization, radio pro- 
duction, and the process of radio trans- 
mission, and to learn the relationship be- 
tween art and business in the typical studio 


. Listen to radio programs in class and follow 


with analysis and evaluations designed to 
develop intelligent listening habits 


IV. Materials and personnel 


. Ideal equipment 


1. Tape recorder 

2. Radio receiver adapted to the P.A. Sys- 
tem and console, if broadcasting is to 
be done (necessary) 

3. Two mikes and mike lines 

4. Turntable for sound effects, and two if 

using commercial stations as _ outlets 

(necessary) 

Portable recording machine for cutting 

and playing back records (Very desirable 

but not actually necessary) 

6. P.A. System in the school (Abso- 
lutely necessary) 

7. One studio, with control room adjoining 
and classroom in conjunction 


or 


. Operators 


1. Trained students secured from the physics 
department (these either receive credit 
in that department or get a speech credit 
for doing part of the speech work of the 
radio unit in addition to the job of op- 
erating equipment) 

2. Students participating in the radio unit 
(These may be trained in the technical 
department to set up and operate equip- 
ment) 

g. The teacher of the unit (The teacher 
should be able to operate and to supervise 
the use of the equipment) 


Textbooks 
. Radio scripts 


A POSSIBLE TELEVISION UNIT 
I. Purpose 


. To acquire a greater understanding of tele- 


vision in order to set up higher standards for 
observation of television entertainment 


4 
q 
D 
3 
A 
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To recognize how to receive maximum per- 
sonal benefits from watching television 

II. Suggested topics for investigation 
The physical process of television 
The equipment necessary for televising a show 
The television script 
Present limitations on subject matter, tech- 
nique, etc, in a television play 


. Effects of television on the entertainment 


world 
III. Suggested activities 


. Make oral reports on all phases of television, 


stressing the advantages and the limitations 
of the medium, and comparing radio with 
television 


. Interview the men in your town who are 


working on television and ask them to speak 
to your class on television equipment or on 
techniques of acting, directing, make-up 
staging, and programming 


. Visit a television station to see the equip- 


ment and techniques of production in 


action 


. Discuss present television programs and set 


up recommendations for the network and 
your local stations 

Through discussion, compare acting, direct- 
ing, and staging techniques with those of 
the movies, the radio, and the theatre 


. Through discussion, set up criteria for evalu- 


ating the television program 


. Write a review of a television play, using 


procedures suggested in Unit III 
Adapt a one-act play or radio script for 
television 


. Write a variety show which can be used for 


television, using puppets or marionettes, 
student talent, and comedy skits 


. Experiment with television make-up 


IV. Materials 


. Mimeographed television play scripts pro- 


cured from the local stations 


. A television set (If not available through 


the school or another similar institution 
such as the Y.M.C.A., a local merchant 
might be willing to make a trial installation 
for a week or might provide space for a 
classroom viewing in his own shop.) 


A POSSIBLE UNIT ON THE 
MOTION PICTURE 


I. Purpose 
. To develop discrimination in the selection 


of motion picture entertainment 

. To develop critical standards for measuring 
the artistic quality of what is seen on the 
screen, through a study of the medium 


A, 


B. 


G. 


H. 
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II. Suggested activities 
Give a report on technical terms used in 
the picture industry 
Discuss the special techniques of acting and 
of staging which are necessitated by the vari- 
ous techniques of filming 


. Through group discussion, select significant 


pictures and decide what makes them sig- 
nificant 

Theme 

Story interest 

Acting 

Directing 

Sincerity of treatment 

6. Educational possibilities 

Write a criticism of a highly publicized 
moving picture and compare it with a criti- 
cism from: 

1. A local newspaper criticism 

2. A metropolitan newspaper 

3. A moving picture industry trade journal 
4. An exhibitor’s service journal 


. Make a comparison of a film with the play 


from which it was made 


. Make a comparison of a film with the book 


from which it was adapted 
Investigate and view foreign films, and draw 
comparisons between these and American 
films 
Invite a local exhibitor to talk about his 
business to your class 
Prepare a scenario for a: 
1. School-activity film 
2. School news reel 
3. Film providing an orientation experience 
for new students entering the school for 
the first time 
4. Class-activity film 
5. Safety first film 
6. Posture film 
Make a film of the scenario you have pre- 
pared 
IIL. Materials 


. Magazines and newspaper reviews 

. Educational films for school use 

. Commercial movies 

. Equipment for making school moving pic- 


tures 


. Current copies of Photoplay Studies, re- 


printed from Audio-Visual Guides 


SUPPLEMENT 
SUGGESTIONS FOR A 
DRAMATIC CLUB 


I. Purposes 


. To stimulate interest in the theatre 
. To develop an appreciation for the theatre 


B. 
= 
Ce 
E. 
A 
A 
3 
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C. To offer an opportunity for activity in 


used in 


cting and 
the vari- 


dramatics, if such activity is not provided in 
the curriculum 


II. Suggested procedure 


A. Organization 


ignificant 4 1. 


sig- 


ublicized 
h acriti- 


> journal 


the play 4 


the book 


nd draw 
\merican 


bout his 
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Formation of the organization by stu- 
dents under the counselling and guid- 
ance of the teacher 

Election of temporary officers at 
first meeting 

Planning of first meeting so as to accom- 


the 


plish also: 
a. Appointment of a constitution com- 
mittee 


b. Discussion of purposes of organization 
c. Discussion of time and place of meet- 
ing 
d. Appointment of program committee 
to function until permanent com- 
mittee is provided for under the con- 
stitution 
Formulation and adoption of constitu- 
tion as early as possible 
a. Setting up of a committee to draft 
a constitution 
(1) Securing of help from such sources 
as Drama Clubs Step by Step, by 
Charles F. Wells 
(2) Planning of the constitution to 
include: 
(a) Name 
(b) Entrance requirements 
(c) Purposes 
(d) Dues 
(e) Duties of officers 
b. Submission of the constitution to the 
group (Group should follow parlia- 
mentary procedure in adopting con- 
stitution, including a _ step-by-step 
presentation of articles with oppor- 
tunity for discussion of each, followed 
by adoption of each with or without 
amendments.) 
Election of permanent officers 
Setting up of standards for promotion of 
members 


B. Program planning 


ies, re- 


theatre 


Authorization of a program committee to 
submit suggestions for activities for the 
year 


. Full discussion by the group (A definite 


theme or goal should be set up towards 
which the club will work all year.) 
Submission of specific plans by the pro- 
gram committee to the group at a later 
meeting 
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Appointment of a play-selection commit- 

tee 

Authorization of other committees, if 

production is to be undertaken (Refer to 

Unit V.) 

a. Casting (Optional. Major productions 
are usually cast by the teacher-direct- 
or.) 

b. Business 

c. Costume 

d. Make-up 

e. Properties 

f. Publicity 

Planning of definite programs for weekly 

or regular meetings 

Consideration of methods of financing 

activities 

a. Production of plays by the group 

b. Sponsoring of plays by professional 
groups 

c. Sponsoring of a dramatic artist 

d. Sponsoring of dramatic programs from 
other schools or nearby colleges 


III. Suggested activities 


A. Study of some particular phase of theatre 


G. 


Investigation of international theatre 
Study of building a role 

Study of staging and design 
Investigation of other national theatres 
and ANTA’s proposals for an American 
national theatre 

Demonstrations of make-up 


. Demonstration of the effects of colored 


lights on colors 


. Production of skits and one-act plays for 


group discussion and criticism 


oo 


. Study of new trends in theatre 


Production of a one-act play in arena- 
theatre style 

Experimentation with Living Newspaper 
type of drama 

Experimentation with unit sets 
Discussion of changes made to adapt a 
serious play to musical-comedy technique 
as shown through Carousel, Oklahoma, 
or Regina 


. Production of a play for public performance, 


following the suggestions offered for such 
production in Unit V 


. Theatre parties with discussion in club 


meeting later 


. Trips backstage after attending a college, 


community, or professional performance 


Participation in dramatic festivals 


— 

5. 
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H. Exchange attendance at dress rehearsals of J. Co-operation with school clubs in the same 
other groups, followed by critical discussions area to sponsor dramatic club events or to 
afterwards have joint programs 
I. Exchange of assembly programs with other  K. Affiliation with the National Thespian Soci- 
schools ety 
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COMMON HAZARDS OF ‘THE SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE THEATRE 


HARVEY K. SMITH 
Illinois Wesleyan University 


“Safety,” said my friend, “is always 
the primary consideration with us.” He 
glanced proudly about his stage, one of 
the finest and best equipped in any 
secondary school in the country. 

“We can’t be too careful,” he went on. 
“It isn’t just that students are careless. 
The stage machinery itself is not always 
safe. Just for example, I had a startling 
experience the other day. I was taking 
a heavy, rolled drop off its batten. I was 
working by myself, of course, as I 
wouldn't think of allowing the kids to 
expose themselves to such dangers. Well, 
when I untied the last rope, so the bat- 
ten no longer was bearing the load of 
the drop, the counterweights on the ar- 
bor put such a strain on the safety lock 
that it couldn’t hold. That great, heavy 
arbor, loaded with counterweights, came 
crashing down from the grid-iron!”’ 

Was he kidding me? Was I supposed 
to laugh? Was it possible that this man, 
who took such care to shield his stu- 
dents from all dangers, was actually un- 
aware that the safety lock was never in- 
tended to support an unbalanced line, 
and that he could, and should, have 
avoided this startling, but fortunately 
harmless, mishap by the simple expedi- 
ent of unloading most of the counter- 
weights at the gridiron before he re- 
moved the drop at stage level? Certain- 
ly no vast knowledge of “stagecraft” is 
needed to figure out so simple a matter 
of balancing weights. Any child who has 
ridden a see-saw should know better. 

And this is not an isolated case of 
heavy loads being entrusted to a small 
lock that was installed merely to secure 


balanced lines against small stresses. A 
few weeks ago, in a very different part of 
the country, I was backstage at the thea- 
tre which is part of a well-known Civic 
Art Center. This stage is used by a local 
community group, by players from a 
neighboring college, and other organiza- 
tions. The keeper of this stage—a com- 
bination janitor, building engineer, and 
“stage manager’—was bemoaning the 
careless habits of some of those who pre- 
sented their plays here and pointed out 
that some of the flats stored in the 
dock had protruding nails and torn can- 
vas. What he had not noticed was the 
row of counterweighted cables which 
revealed at a glance the fact that most of 
them were unbalanced; on some the 
counterweight load was much too great; 
on others it was far too light for the 
flown scenery. 

Torn canvas, torn shirts, even torn 
arms—what are they compared with the 
toll that would be taken were the lock 
to fail under the strain it had not been 
designed to bear, or were an eager but 
inexperienced helper to release the 
catch in error? Several hundred pounds 
of scenery or lighting equipment could 
create havoc on a stage crowded with 
actors or workers. 

Two years ago I made a survey of 
dramatic production in some sixty-four 
secondary schools in the eastern states. 
Since then I have visited a goodly num- 
ber of school and college theatres in all 
parts of the country. What I have seen 
in the way of hazards to the safety of 
both student and audience is enough to 
make one wonder by what miracle each 
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morning’s newspaper fails to recount 
some hideous disaster. 

The unbalanced load on counter- 
weight lines is only typical of many dan- 
gerous practices that may be seen on 
almost every stage I have visited. I have 
emphasized these two examples because 
they could so easily have been avoided. 
But it must not be thought that the 
stage with a rope system is pure as the 
driven snow when it comes to safety 
practice. 

On the stages of the secondary schools 
particularly, old rope, badly frayed 
where it passes through the sheaves, 
often rotted from mois. ire or knotted 
and twisted, is the rule rather than 
the exception. Frequently a light rope, 
installed for some small purpose, has 
been taken over and made to serve for 
far heavier loads than were originally 
contemplated. And on many of the 
smalled stages make-shift gridirons have 
been erected, or hardware has been at- 
tached to the floor joists of a room above 
the stage without proper analysis of the 
new loads that must be borne. 

“We haven't had any trouble with it 
so far,” is, I suppose, to be translated as 
“therefore we never shall.” The hope 
is to be applauded; the reasoning is not. 

Even where the rigging is as substan- 
tial as can be asked, a most unfortunate 
practice is often indulged in by un- 
thinking workers in the school and col- 
lege theatres: the hoisting of a heavy 
load by the united efforts of several men 
and the tying off of the ropes without 
leaving a warning. Obviously any per- 
son who, through error, might cast loose 
these lines would find himself yanked 
off his feet and high into the air by the 
unmanageable burden which would 
plummet to the stage. 

Even if sturdy enough to hold their 
expected loads, many of the home-made 
gridirons are hazardous for the student 
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worker who must climb about on them. 
Narrow, dust-covered cat-walks, with 
protruding nails and accumulated trash, 
are often hung too close to the roof to 
permit headroom beneath beams and 
other structural members. A thought- 
less lifting of the head could send a mo- 
mentarily stunned youngster crashing 
forty feet downward. 

But not all the hazards are overhead. 
One of the commonest, and most inex- 
cusable, of all the dangers found in the 
average educational theatre results from 
the nasty habit of architects who place 
what may laughingly be called “dressing 
rooms” on either side of the stage, and 
at a lower level. We shall hear more of 
these “dressing rooms” later. Our pre- 
sent concern with them is that, being a 
few steps lower than the stage and in 
the darkened areas behind the scenes, 
they present the unsuspecting, groping 
student, possibly jittery with stage-fright 
or intent on some technical responsibi- 
lity, with about as neat an opportunity 
of taking a tumble as anything that 
might be devised by an elephant trap- 
per. 

But gravity is not our sole cause for 
gravity. Electricity brings to the educa- 
tional theatre as many perils, perhaps, 
as all other things together. The pity 
of it is that most of these hazards are 
quite unnecessary. The sudden jolt of 
an unexpected electrical shock is never 
very pleasant and can be, under certain 
conditions, extremely dangerous. Yet 
on stage after stage one sees open-faced 
dimmers, unprotected knife switches, 
and even uninsulated connections. Many 
of these have been installed by students 
—many others by that peculiar tyrant, 
the school janitor, who, though his ed- 
ucation may have been the most meager, 
is for some reason credited by the teach- 
ing staff with omniscience when ham- 
mer and pliers are concerned. 
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If these unprotected conductors were 
perilous to the student “electrician” 
alone, they might possibly be condoned, 
but, like the open stairs, they may vic- 
timize anyone who happens to brush 
against them, or who leans innocently 
against the wall where they are installed. 
Yet they could be corrected quite easily 
by any competent electrician, and we do 
not refer to that janitor. 

Naturally no two stages present the 
same problems. But there is one fault 
that seems almost universal. Except for 
those theatres that have professional- 
ly designed and constructed control 
boards, not a single school or college 
stage has its switches and dimmers ac- 
curately marked. The worker, no mat- 
ter how trained and experienced, is com- 
pletely in the dark (figuratively, and 
often literally) when confronted with 
the set-up for the first time. Why it 
should be a difficult matter to mark cor- 
rectly all electrical apparatus, I do not 
know. Yet most stages lack such mark- 
ings entirely; and the few that are 
marked have labels so old they are now 
incorrect. 

The hazards associated with the elec- 
trical system are not concentrated at the 
control board, however. The conduc- 
tors which carry the current to the light- 
ing instruments are often potential 
agents for trouble and grief. All too 
often such conductors are merely “house- 
hold cord,” strung over bent nails, and 
leading to all parts of the stage and 
auditorium. Not infrequently these 
wires pass through door openings, where 
they are pinched and bent and subjected 
to strains they were not made to suffer. 
Or they may be laid on the floor to be 
crushed by heavy traffic, or tangled by 
careless feet. 

If regular stage cable is used, a botchy, 
insecure job is frequently done in 
fastening the conductor to the plug. 
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Such incompetent workmanship en- 
courages breakage both of the copper 
and its insulation at this point, thus 
making possible the failure of the in- 
strument and a shock to anyone handl- 
ing the cable. 

Perhaps the classic in mismanaging 
stage cable and its connections was the 
example that I viewed by chance about 
a year ago. A senior student in a uni- 
versity that’ supports a considerable 
theatre program was mounting lighting 
instruments for a production. On the 
asbestos lead wires of one of his spot- 
lights was a female pin connector. ‘The 
long conductor that was to reach from 
a stage outlet to the instrument had 
male connectors at both ends. Should 
his connection have accidently come 
apart (and I doubt if he would have 
taken the precaution of knotting the 
two conductors together to prevent this) 
there would have been the ‘two “hot” 
pins lying free to shock anyone who 
chanced to touch them, or, worse still, 
to set fire to any fabric with which they 
came in contact. 

And fire is, of course, the gravest dan- 
ger that faces any theatre. To encourage 
it by unsound electrical practices seems 
unnecessary. Yet that is exactly what is 
done on many school and college stages. 

In the far west I visited a building 
that is advertised as “the oldest theatre 
in the state.” Incidentally, it is the only 
theatre I have ever visited in which I 
was not allowed to go backstage. This 
ancient playhouse, now owned by the 
state (which may account for its lack 
of hospitality) is at present used by a 
local community group for their pro- 
ductions. I fell into conversation with 
one of their young workers and endea- 
vored to learn from him a little about 
the interplugging system that they ap- 
parently employed for their lighting. 
He was a little vague in his explanation, 
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but he did make one highly significant 
statement: “We're forever blowing 
fuses.” Just that: the fuses blow, we re- 
place them and keep going until they 
blow again. No inquiry as to why they 
blow: flaws in the circuits, overloads, 
improper connections. Just replace the 
blown fuses, and, if the place catches 
fire, we didn’t know any better! 

But even this isn’t as bad as the all- 
too-prevalent habit of shorting out the 
fuse, or over-fusing. For some reason this 
practice is considered a personal tri- 
umph by many students. Some have 
boasted of it to me, and been deeply 
disappointed when I failed to congrat- 
ulate them on their mis-applied_in- 
genuity. Putting a penny or bit of wire 
behind a fuse, using a fuse of greater 
capacity than recommended by the in- 
stalling electrician, even wiring around 
a fuse-box—all are of the same stupid 
stamp. People who wouldn’t think of 
playing “Russian roulette” with a single 
cartridge in a six-shooter seem to take 
the keenest delight in tempting fate by 
removing from an electrical circuit the 
device that was placed there for their 
protection. 

Why the safety element offered by a 
fuse should be regarded by so many stu- 
dents, and teachers, too, rather like a 
sand-trap on a golf links (just put there 
to make the course sporty), I don’t 
know. But I do know of one university 
that lost its largest building by fire some 
years ago, and the rumors still persist 
that the flames originated in an over- 
loaded stage circuit. 

Of course fire in the theatre may be 
started by other than electrical devices. 
Any sort of a flame on the stage is a 
hazard of terrific proportions. Yet the 
younger the children, the fairer game 
they seem to be in the matter of tempt- 
ing fate with lighted candles in Christ- 
mas pageants and the like. While such 
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scenes are very pretty, or would be if the 
flickering flames did not invariably 
dazzle and annoy the audience, it is in- 
excusable to stage them without treat- 
ing the youngsters’ clothing with a 
flame-resistant solution and_ providing 
emergency measures in the wings. The 
same type of precautions should attend 
any play in which an open flame on the 
stage is unavoidable. Any fabric that 
might come in contact with the fire 
should be treated, as should human hair. 
And at least one fully competent per- 
son should be stationed behind the 
scenes with an extinguisher—one that 
is in good order. 

Regardless of care and foresight, it is 
inevitable that fire may sometime break 
out on any stage. And it was in their 
preparations for such contingencies that 
I have found most schools sadly lacking. 
It is the rare stage, indeed, in the small- 
er theatres that has any provision for 
fighting fire. In inspecting twenty-three 
private, secondary schools some time ago 
I found that the ordinary soda-and-acid 
type extinguisher was located on a num- 
ber of stages, and fire hose on a few. 
Yet I found that electricity is probably 
the greatest fire hazard on any of those 
stages. The loss of a school building 
through fire is jiarticularly serious now; 
the electrocution of a student while try- 
ing to quench the flames is even worse. 
Extinguishers suitable for use on elec- 
trical apparatus were almost universally 
lacking. 

Even more grim is the picture of es- 
cape. An electrical fire, the kind most 
likely to occur, would probably be 
coupled with a power failure. So, if the 
curtain were down, the actors and work- 
ers would find themselves enclosed on 
the stage with only the flames to give 
them light! We have mentioned before 
the “dressing rooms” that flank the stage 
in many school and college theatres. Al- 
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most invariably these have doors that 
open onto the stage and which are fre- 
quently masked by drapes or other scen- 
ic items during the run of a play. The 
picture of a group of frightened stu- 
dents groping for such doors through 
flame-lighted smoke is not a pretty one 
to contemplate. 

Nor have escape passages for the audi- 
ence always been properly provided. We 
all know the dual-purpose auditorium 
with flat floor and folding, wooden seats. 
How often are these chairs arranged 
with suitable thought as to the aisle 
width needed to clear a given number 
of persons easily and swiftly? —Too many 
times the placing of such chairs is left 
to the whims of the janitor, or of a 
few students, with the result that aisles 
are narrow and bear no relation to the 
exit doors. As these seats are very easily 
upset, or pushed into the way of others, 
extra space is needed, but is rarely pro- 
vided. 

It is questionable whether many of 
the smaller auditoriums have enough 
doors to take care of a sudden exodus. 
All too frequently the architect has run 
his escape paths through those same 
“dressing rooms” that we have men- 
tioned, unfavorably, before. As _ the 
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stage itself is the spot where a fire would 
be most apt to break out, and as, dur- 
ing production, these places are usually 
cluttered with scenery, wardrobe trunks, 
clothing, tools, and students, it seems 
ridiculous to route the fleeing audience 
through the back-stage areas. Yet this 
is the arrangement at more institutions 
than might be supposed. Such “exits” 
are worse than none at all. 

There are, admittedly, many fine 
school and college theatres, wisely ad- 
ministered in regard to safety precau- 
tions and well supplied with the best 
of equipment. But that there are many 
others that are not so equipped or ad- 
ministered can not be denied. We can 
only hope that the worst results of care- 
less supervision and inadequate pro- 
tection will not manifest themselves in 
hideous form some day. 

Not a great deal of special training 
is needed to recognize such hazards as I 
have mentioned; not a great deal of 
skill is needed to correct them; not a 
great deal of money must be spent to 
install suitable protective devices. And 
just what is the present market quota- 
tion, anyway, on the life of a single stu- 
dent? 
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TTHE MANUSCRIPT PLAY PROJECT: AN APPRAISAL 


GEORGE McCALMON 


Florida State University 
Executive Secretary of MPP 


Retrospective glances at the Manu- 
script Play Project are in order as it be- 
gins its fifth year of operation. A special 
adjunct of the standing committee pro- 
gram, the Manuscript Play Project dif- 
fers from other work projects in its or- 
ganizational and _ financial structure. 
Membership is open to any group or 
individual, to A.E.T.A. affiliates or non- 
affiliates, upon payment of annual dues; 
the total membership of the Project 
forms the committee of the whole. Be- 
lieving that the educational theatre 
must assume its responsibility for stim- 
ulating the writing and production of 
original plays, the Manuscript Play Pro- 
ject offers a plan whereby its members 
are joined cooperatively in seeking, dis- 
tributing, and making available for pro- 
duction manuscripts that reveal some 
degree of technical skill, emotional ma- 
turity, and imaginative expressiveness. 

At the present time participating 
groups include well-established organ- 
izations nationally known for their lead- 
ership in giving therapeutic treatment 
to the playwright’s malady: Tryout 
Theatre in Seattle, the Wisconsin Idea 
Theatre, the Glendale Centre Theatre 
in California. Drama departments at 
the Universities of Delaware, Illinois, 
California at Los Angeles, and Oregon, 
as well as those at the State Colleges of 
Washington and Pennsylvania, are ex- 
amples of institutions supporting the 
Project by membership. Spread _ geo- 
graphically over nineteen states, the 
membership currently totals thirty-four 
groups and individuals. 

Constituency in the Manuscript Play 
Project enables producing groups to 


evaluate manuscripts which, in the opin- 
ion of a panel of readers, are entitled 
to production consideration. This pan- 
el is composed of representative mem- 
bers who best know their own problems 
and capacities. Recommended manu- 
scripts are, theoretically, outstanding 
dramatic compositions discovered by 
members alert to the writing being done 
in their communities. Once a group de- 
cides that a Manuscript Play Project 
selection is suitable for its requirements, 
the member orders production copies of 
the play with the assurance that it is 
accessible only to members and at mod- 
est royalty fees. As an indication of the 
voice of the membership shaping the 
policies of the Project, a recent poll re- 
sulted in royalty rates being adjusted— 
and in favor of the authors! Neverthe- 
less, the rates remain comparatively 
modest. 

The quality of the chosen manuscript, 
as might well be expected in so fledging 
a plan as the Project advances, has not 
always been above question. But grad- 
ually, with more careful screening and 
as the Project attracts more general no- 
tice, the dramaturgy is improving. To- 
day there is available a list of plays, di- 
versified in subject matter and approach, 
whose authorship includes reputable 
playwrights such as Archie Binns, Law- 
rence Carra, Gladys Charles, Ronald 
Mitchell, Bill Nobel, and George Sav- 
age. New and younger talent is win- 
ning a place for itself. Some current 
selections have been prize-winning man- 
uscripts in national competitions; others 
have gone through the heat of first pro- 
duction on campuses at Oregon and 
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Carnegie Tech and North Carolina be- 
fore being recommended to the Project. 

The direction in which the Manu- 
script Play Project moves, then, is to- 
ward providing its members with the 
opportunity of staging relatively fresh 
and untried manuscripts. At the same 
time, and of attending importance, the 
Project opens doors to authors who have 
difficulty, for one reason or another, in 
finding a market for their work. As a 
clearing-house for the new play, the 
Project serves a purpose by bringing 
author and theatre together so that both 
may gain thereby. The benefits to the 
playwright are certainly less directly 
financial than they are heartening and 
salutary. Repeatedly sounded is the 
gratitude of playwrights for the oppor- 
tunity provided by the Project. Within 
recent months four authors have taken 
out individual memberships in the Pro- 
ject, three of them after plays of theirs 
had been rejected. 

To the Manuscript Play Project an 
unlimited number of plays may be sub- 
mitted for consideration. Authors re- 
ceive at least three critical comments 
from readers, the comments together 
forming a basis for acceptance or re- 
jection of the work submitted. If, after 
his play is accepted, an author wishes 
to enter into a year’s agreement, which 
is subject to renewal, the manuscript is 
subsequently reproduced and circulated 
among the membership. All royalties 
from production of his play are turned 
over to him. These royalties are scaled 
as follows: for full-length plays, $10 for 
each of the first three performances and 
$5 for every additional performance; 
for one-act plays, a flat $2.50 for each 
performance. Retaining exclusive rights 
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to his property, an author is always free 
to negotiate through other channels to 
his own advantage. 

In appraising the early life of the 
Manuscript Play Project, one conclusion 
is conspicuous: its steady development 
is dependent upon the active and con- 
cerned interest of each member theatre. 
The payment of annual fees is nothing 
more than an eleemosynary gesture un- 
less it is followed by production of plays 
contracted for by the Project, for with- 
out the revenue derived from the sale 
of production copies the Project can- 
not pretend to be self-sustaining. Ob- 
viously the satisfaction of certain needs 
will hasten the frequency with which 
the selected plays are produced. These 
needs are: (a) a persistent, systematic 
canvassing of distinctive plays being 
written in all regions of the country; 
(b) increasingly rigorous critical stand- 
ards for selection of plays; (c) a process 
of reproducing and circulating more at- 
tractive-looking and manageable read- 
ing copies; and (d) a provision for en- 
abling authors to attend all or part of 
the rehearsal and performance activity, 
in order to improve their theatre knowl- 
edge and writing skill. 

To attain these and other ends, the 
Manuscript Play Project must arrive at 
a more affluent financial condition. The 
experience of the first four years proves 
that its method of operation is work- 
able; its aims seem reasonably desirable 
and necessary for an educational thea- 
tre life abundant and creative. What 
is demanded of the present membership 
is solidarity of support in the most tan- 
gible of ways—production! Given that 
kind of nourishment, the fledgling 
might grow into a healthy bird. 
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FROM DAVID GARRICK TO D. W. GRIFFITH: 
THE PHOTOGRAPHIC IDEAL* 


A. NICHOLAS VARDAC 
Stanford University 


Although much has been written in 
description and critical analysis of the 
film, the historical and aesthetic posi- 
tion of the motion picture in the evolu- 
tion of the theatre of the world has yet 
to be determined. Existing histories 
spread roots like aerial plants through 
a fruitless vacuum; the soil of the 19th 
century theatre and drama has yet to be 
sifted and the proper source of cinema 
exposed. The time has come to see how 
the film fits into the evolutionary pat- 
tern of the world theatre, how the 
bloodstream of the screen was drawn 
from the stage, and how, as a result of 
this withdrawal, certain stage forms 
dried and died upon the boards. 


A new art form does not simply ap- 
pear. Art cannot be considered as static 
and isolated manifestation; it must for- 
ever be viewed in the light of its dyna- 
mics, of its flow and of its changing so- 
cial origins. The spirit which domin- 
ated the 1gth century was born of the 
intellectual upheavals of the 18th. 
Through the midyears of the 1700's, re- 
alistic rebellion and intellectual inquiry 
were breeding. The modern objective 
and scientific point of view was in the 
process of birth. Its most immediate 
and sensational manifestations may in- 


*A paper presented at the meeting of the sec- 
tion on English Drama at the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Modern Language Association, Sep- 
tember 8, 1949, Stanford, California. The mate- 
rial offered here is drawn largely from a recent 
volume by A. Nicholas Vardac entitled Stage to 
Screen, copyright i949, President and Fellows of 
Harvard College, published by the Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, de- 
veloping the argument advanced here in detail 
with reference to both stage and screen and 
with copious illustrations taken from both 
media. 


deed have been in the political arena 
with revolutions flaring upon two con- 
tinents within a matter of decades, but 
the power of this new spirit, pervading 
the 18th century horizon, found a ready 
reflection in the arts as well. The pseu- 
do-classic spirit of the 17th and early 
18th century soon gave way before the 
urge to face certain real values of the 
day, or in the contrary vein, to escape 
into the rose-colored world of romance. 

In the arts of the theatre this spirit, 
beginning with the work of David Gar- 
rick in the last half of the 18th century, 
stimulated the growth of a new realism 
in theatrical method. The realistic ap- 
proach was valid for romantic as well as 
for realistic material, for in response to 
the spirit of the times even the most 
romantic material sought a realistic pro- 
duction. Hence, paradoxical as it may 
seem, the late 18th century reaction to 
preceding neo-classical forms, although 
it was two-fold, combining both realistic 
and romantic tendencies, yet presented 
a single problem to the scenic artist and 
the theatrical producer, namely, to pre- 
sent every play as graphically as_pos- 
sible. As the objective, scientific point 
of view dominated society, finding its 
outlet in the flood of scientific inven- 
tion which characterizes this period, the 
trend toward pictorial production in- 
augurated by David Garrick dominated 
the theatrical arena. 

Stated simply, Garrick’s new aesthetic 
departure aimed at a greater pictorial 
realism upon the stage, whether for clas- 
sic, romantic, or realistic material. 
Through his lighting reforms and by his 
withdrawal of the production into the 
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picture frame, he aimed at a visual, pic- 
torial kind of theatrical experience. To 
perfect this pictorial mode, de Louther- 
bourg, Parisian scenic artist versed in 
the graphic method of the baroque thea- 
tre, came to work for Garrick. Can the 
motion picture, then, be considered as 
the ultimate aesthetic expression of that 
objective spirit which was born in the 
middle of the 18th century and which 
sponsored the success of the Garrick re- 
forms? Can D. W. Griffith be considered 
as the consummator of the original ob- 
jectives of David Garrick? 

An examination of the development 
of pictorial realism in the theatre of the 
igth century and of progress in the in- 
vention of the motion picture shows a 
rough over-all coincidence between the 
two. Chronological parallels are not al- 
ways indicative and must, of course, be 
viewed with care, yet certain provoca- 
tive phenomena can be observed. With- 
out taking the time here to consider the 
story of the invention of the motion 
picture in any great detail, it can be 
said that this was achieved in three dis- 
tinct steps: (1) animated pictures, (2) 
animated photographs, and finally, (3) 
the projection of photographs of objects 
in motion. Despite the necessary con- 
tinuity which exists between each of 
these steps, the concentration of activity 
is noteworthy. The first step came in 
the period from 1824-32, the second 
from 1853-61, and the last, from 1864-89. 
To those who may be partial to a cycli- 
cal interpretation of history it should be 
interesting to observe that each of these 
periods of heightened activity coincides 
with similar blocks of significant achieve- 
ment in the related theatrical, dramatic, 
and literary arts. Both apparently re- 
sponded to what Waldemar Kaempffert 
has called a similar ‘‘social tension.” So 

1 W. Kaempffert, “Invention as a Social Mani- 


festation,” in C. A. Beard, A Century of Prog- 
ress, (New York, 1938), p. 21. 
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it does not appear surprising that the 
successful moving picture should have 
come at the end of the gradual process 
of invention running from 1821 to 1889. 
The preference, the actual need for a 
greater pictorial realism in the arts of 
the theatre, appears as the necessity 
which mothered the invention of the 
moving picture and suggests that the 
aesthetic antecedents of D. W. Griffith 
may be found in the work of David Gar- 
rick. 


When we turn to a closer examina- 
tion of the theatrical arts and of the 
steps in the invention of the motion pic- 
ture during the 1gth century, the rela- 
tionship appears still more provocative. 
In the face of the combined realistic- 
romantic front, the neo-classic temper of 
i8th century staging method was rapid- 
ly spent, and even before the turn of 
the century the new realism had found 
increasing support. Modern theatrical 
realism is said to have begun with the 
archaeologically authentic costume pro- 
duction of King John, by J. R. Planche, 
at Covent Garden, January 19, 1824.7 In 
the same year Peter Mark Roget pre- 
sented to the Royal Society a paper, The 
Persistence of Vision. Neither Planche 
nor Roget was an isolated phenomenon. 
It is to be noted that the work of Edwin 
Forrest, Charles Macready, Edmund 
Kean, Madame Vestris, and Charles Mat- 
thews concurred with the achievement 
of Roget. The 1824-32 period marks a 
similar period of heightened activity in 
novel and drama. J. S. Knowles brought 
out Virginius in 1820, The Hunchback 
in 1832. Hugo’s Hernani, 1830, was 
translated into English in 1831. Shel- 
ley’s Cenci appeared in 1819, while Miss 
Mitford produced her work in the 20’s. 


2J. R. Planche, Recollections and Reflections 
(London, 1901), I, pp. 52-57. 
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Scribe filled the 20’s and go’s, Browning 
the 30's, Byron’s Sardanapalus and Ma- 
rino Faliero were published in 1821 and 
his Werner in 1830. The Waverley No- 
vels appeared from 1814 to 1831, and 
the work of James Fenimore Cooper, 
highly cinematic in concept, was concen- 
trated in the years 1821 to 1826. Activ- 
ity in these arts was, to be sure, of a 
continuous nature, yet the grouping 
within this period carries an interest. 
Coinciding with the achievement of ani- 
mated drawings, and naturally spon- 
sored by the social tensions and aesthe- 
tic preferences of the times, such literary 
activity reflects a general attitude to- 
ward life and art favorable to the in- 
vention of the moving picture. 


With the completion of this initial 
phase, activity seems to have subsided 
while success was assimilated. Meanwhile 
realistic-romantic trends in these arts 
continued. Charles Dickens, combining 
in an amazing fashion both realistic and 
romantic qualities and using literary 
values to heighten cinematic concepts, 
filled the middle of the century. In the 
theatre the work of Charles Kean marks 
a second peak in 1gth century achieve- 
ment. He entered the management of 
the Princess Theatre in 1850, and his 
authentic pictorial productions domin- 
ated the London theatrical scene for the 
next decade. Surrounding him were 
such luminaries as Samuel Phelps at Sad- 
lers Wells and Fechter at the Lyceum. 
The younger Booth, Edwin, a more re- 
strained and normalistic performer than 
his forbear, made his debut in Boston in 
1849 as Tyrell in Richard III. In the 
same decade Thackeray became firmly es- 
tablished. Dumas built his own Théatre 


Historique in Paris in 1847; in its de- 


sign, this theatre marked a sharp break 
from contemporary practice and spon- 
sored the growing interest in the realism 
of the graphic illusion. Dion Boucicault 
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made his debut as playwright with Lon- 
don Assurance in 1842. George Boker 
and the Philadelphia Romanticists at- 
tained popularity through the 50's. Dar- 
win’s Origins was published in 1859. 
This new phase of realism and romance 
in the middle of the century coincided 
with the second phase in the invention 
of the moving picture. 

The final phase in the invention of 
the motion picture and the final phase 
in the progressive development of the 
realistic-romantic cycle were both in- 
augurated about the same time, the 
former in 1864 with a patent issued to 
M. du Hauron covering the entire 
scheme of the cinema, and the latter 
with the Bancroft production of Society 
at the Prince of Wales in Tottenham 
Court Road. The ultimate in pictorial 
realism upon the stage of the 19th cen- 
tury came with the productions of the 
Bancrofts and of Henry Irving in Eng- 
land; of Augustin Daly, Steele MacKaye, 
and David Belasco in America; and of 
the Saxe-Meiningen troupe, the Théatre 
Libre of Antoine, and the Stanislavsky 
group in Moscow serving as vanguard 
on the Continent. This late century ac- 
tivity in the theatre is matched by a par- 
allel expression, both realistic and ro- 
mantic, in the related literary arts with 
the works of such novelists as George 
Eliot, George Meredith, Henry James, 
Thomas Hardy, R. L. Stevenson, A. Co- 
nan Doyle, H. Rider Haggard, Rudyard 
Kipling, and J. M. Barrie. In the drama 
Ibsen, Strindberg, and Chekhov stand 
out in a forest of lesser lights: Haupt- 
mann, Masefield, Zola, Brieux, Augier, 
Jones, Pinero, Granville-Barker, Hough- 
ton, Galsworthy, Boucicault, Herne, and 
Stephen Philips, not to mention the 
entire school of the Irish dramatists. A 
new peak in the realistic-romantic di- 
rection had again been attained in these 
related arts of novel and drama, and the 
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cycle of graphic theatrical production 
introduced by Garrick a century earlier 
found the zenith of its expression upon 
the legitimate stage. The invention of 
the motion picture seems to have come 
in response to the same social tension, 
the same aesthetic preference, the same 
box-office demand that David Garrick 
had sought to satisfy. And when the 
cinema finally did arrive, it challenged 
the pictorially realistic method of thea- 
trical production and took over the cre- 
ations of the romantic authors. 


The motion picture, then, was not an 
isolated phenomenon, a haphazard ex- 
pression of scientific progress. ‘Two fun- 
damental relationships appear which in- 
dicate that the film came at an extreme- 
ly logical phase in the evolutionary pat- 
tern of world theatre. First of all, there 
is the overall coincidence between the 
realistic-romantic theatrical cycle of the 
igth century and the invention of the 
moving picture. Both ran a_ similar 
course from 1824-95, coinciding nearly 
to the year. Secondly, and to cement the 
general overall relationship, the three 
stages in the development of cinema 
each coincided with certain peaks of re- 
alistic-romantic activity in the related 
arts of the novel, drama, and theatrical 
production. Progress in the invention of 
the motion picture machinery paralleled 
progress in both the artistic achievement 
of living motion pictures upon the stages 
of the day and in the related branches 
of the so-called realistic-romantic cycle. 
When, however, realism and romance in 
the theatre had, towards the ‘end of the 
century, attained real leaves, real beeves, 
and real ships, it was incapable of fur- 
ther progress. The stage could go no fur- 
ther, but the motion picture provided a 
new medium with exciting new possibi- 
lities for investing drama with an ap- 
pearance of actuality, and for imbuing 
the most romantic fabrication with the 
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documentary quality of “seeing is be- 
lieving.” Whatever reaction may have 
been imminent in the theatre of the late 
go’s was lost in the potential of the new 
medium. Verisimilitude found a new 
champion. 

We have only to look into the pro- 
ductional approach of any one of the 
late century theatrical figures to under- 
stand the social pressure, the aesthetic 
preference, working behind the inven- 
tion of the film apparatus. The produc- 
tions of Dion Boucicault, for example, 
reveal the presence upon the stage of 
the cinematic structure, usually credited 
by screen historians to E. S. Porter, 
which became the basic syntax for the 
silent film. Those of Henry Irving, for 
instance, reveal a highly graphic ap- 
proach and clearly herald the spectacu- 
lar cinematic achievements of D. W. 
Griffith. Because Irving can be consi- 
dered in this manner as a stepping stone 
from David Garrick to D. W. Griffith, it 
may be useful to look into his work in 
somewhat greater detail. 


For Henry Irving, ‘Shakespeare's 
words might almost be regarded as a 
species of incidental music.”* When 
his Hamlet was brought to the Chestnut 
Street in Philadelphia in 1883 the New 
York Times reviewer remarked that the 
production was “in the nature of an il- 
lustrated lecture.”* Irving depended 
upon the pictures. His production cf 
The Merchant of Venice at the Lyceum, 
November 1, 1879, with scenery by a 
team of the ablest scenic artists of the 
day, Craven, Telbin, Hann and Cuth- 
bert, provided a 


succession of beautiful stage pictures, so artistic 
in conception and so scrupulously complete in 
detail, that the impression could not be avoided 
that this very picturesque realism of the stage 


8 Joseph Knight, Theatrical Notes, (London, 


1893), p. 148. 
4New York Times, December 5, 1883. 
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effects had a by no means contemptible share 
in enhancing the merits of the performance.5 


Another reviewer noted that 

Most of the street scenes were faithful repro- 
ductions of familiar localities in Venice. . 
The young lazzaroni (or whatever such folk may 
be called in Venice) lazing about the quay in 
the first scene; the porters coming and going 
with packs of goods on their shoulders; the gay 
troops of maskers passing to and fro, whether 
on foot or in gondolas, in the night scene before 
Shylock’s house; the crowd of curious spectators 
at the back of the court room in the trial scene, 
all afforded bits of local color.* 


Far from the original conception of the 
author, Irving’s production was, accord- 
ing to the reviewers, more concerned 
with a pictorial presentation of the life 
of the times of the play than with the 
meaning of the play itself. The reviews 
read like film criticisms. 

When Irving’s Merchant was_ pre- 
sented in New York in 1896, soon after 
the moving pictures had been publicly 
demonstrated there, it was reported that, 
“the stage has never known such beau- 
tiful pictures.”? Much of the setting, 
furthermore, was in three dimensions, 
“particularly that which represents Shy- 
lock’s house by the splendidly built out 
and solid looking bridge with the gon- 
dolas passing to and fro.”* When it was 
done at the Lyceum in 1898 with new 
scenery, it was again hailed for its “‘suc- 
cession of striking pictures.”® And as 
late as 1902 Irving continued to exploit 
the pictorial possibilities of the play 
with its “palaces and prisons, the argo- 
sies, gondolas and watery ways, the 
wealth of marts and the frolic mirth of 
Venice.”?° From first to last Henry Ir- 
ving’s approach to The Merchant of 


5 Boston Advertiser, March 1, 1884. 

6 Boston Evening Transcript, December 13, 
1883. 

7 New York Commercial Advertiser, May 11, 
1896. 
8 Boston Evening Transcript, December 13, 
1883. 

9 London News, February 19, 1898. 

10 Boston Advertiser, February 19, 1902. 
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Venice was akin to the mounting of a 
film set in 16th century Venice. Pictorial 
staging was carried to a high level, and 
a method was exploited upon the stage 
which was, within a brief fifteen years, 
to make the fame of D. W. Griffith upon 
the screen. 

According to certain critics, Irving 

was so concerned with the visual effect 
that he often lost sight of the real values 
of the character and of the play. Joseph 
Knight, reviewing Othello at the Lyce- 
um on February 19, 1876, noted that, 
“Such light as there is falls upon Othel- 
lo from without and is not generated 
within.”" If it were not for the visual 
trappings “. . . there are moments when 
we might fancy the character was Mac- 
beth or Julius Caesar with a brown 
face.”'* He substituted a picture of Oth- 
ello, a “Venetian magnifico of the Mid- 
dle Ages,” for the tragic Moor who 
“loved not wisely but too well.” His 
performance in 1881 again stressed the 
graphic approach and carried the pic- 
torial quality to an even higher level. 
According to Dutton Cook: 
He now appears in much magnificence of a bar- 
baric sort; jewels sparkle in his turban and 
depend from his ears, strings of pearls circle his 
husky throat, he is abundantly possessed of gold 
and silver ornaments, and his richly brocaded 
robes fall about him in the most lustrous and 
ample folds. It may be, indeed, that the actor 
has laid too much stress both upon the luxury 
and upon the gorgeousness, as upon the Orien- 
talism of his apparel.13 


All this notwithstanding, Irving’s popu- 
larity prior to the coming of the film 
attests to the simple pictorial tastes of 
the times. 

These productions, however, merely 
scratched the surface of what was to 
come with Romeo and Juliet and Mac- 
beth. Irving sought to create a photo- 


11 J. Knight, op. cit., p. 101. 

12 [bid. 

13 Dutton Cook, A Book of the Play (London, 
1876), Vol. I, p. 307. 
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graphic reproduction of the events of 
the play within the actuality of time 
and place. His success in achieving spec- 
tacular and realistic stage pictures is 
comparable to that of D. W. Griffith 
upon the screen with such pictures as 
The Birth of a Nation. His substitutes 
for the military scenes of battle and gun- 
fire were equally effective in their own 
right and were limited only by the phy- 
sical capacities of the stage. Romeo and 
Juliet was presented at the Lyceum on 
May 8, 1882. The play opens in: 

. . . the market-place of Verona with side streets 
and at the back a narrow stone bridge over a 
walled-in stream. The ‘several persons’ of the 
rubric, mostly apprentices of the Capulet fac- 
tion, entered, at first slowly, but coming quick- 
er and quicker till quite a mass had gathered 
on the hither side of the bridge. The strangers 
were being easily worsted. Then over the bridge 
came a rush of the Montague armed like their 
foes with sticks or swords according to their 
degree. They used to pour in on the scene 
down the slope of the bridge like a released tor- 
rent, and for a few minutes such a scene of 
fighting was enacted as I have never elsewhere 
seen on the stage. The result of the mighty 
fight was that during the whole run of the play 
there was never a day when there was not at 
least one of the young men in the hospital.14 


This particular production with its pic- 
torial achievements and its elaborate use 
of such devices as the instantaneous 
scene shift, background use of music, 
the dissolve, fade-out, fade-in, and so 
on, suggests the staging of a motion pic- 
ture. Its cinematic values are epitomiz- 
ed in the closing series of sets. 

When the dialogue in Friar Lawrence's cell 
ended a darkness fell and grew upon the whole 
house, until the stage faded from sight. A slen- 
der thread of mournful melody from stringed 
instruments sustained the continuity. . . . Pres- 
ently the obscurity became less oppressive, and 
then an ashen haze seemed to hang across the 
proscenium, through which was first perceived 
dimly and in distorted form, and afterwards 
more plainly . . . the barred entrance to the 


14Bram Stoker, Personal Reminiscences of 
Henry Irving (N.Y., 1906), Vol. I, pp. 98-99. 
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tomb of the Capulets. Anon... other and les- 
ser tombs took shape. . . . Then, as the illumina- 
tion of the picture assumed the distinctive char- 
acteristics of moonlight, the beams were inter- 
cepted by the thick foliage of yews and willows 
which took their place in a churchyard. . . The 
ghostly gleam quickened and vibrated all over, 
and the picture was finished. It had been paint- 
ed before the very eye. Before there was any 
movement in the picture the moonlight waned 
as though a cloud passed before the silver orb, 
and the attention was wholly centered upon 
Juliet’s tomb by a pale taper which flickered in 
the dark and inky entrance behind the iron 
gates. Then the action proceeded. Paris strewed 
his garlands at the gates; Romeo appeared and 
with desperate strength burst open the barriers 
to the tomb, and by his reluctant sword Paris 
fell, slain, within the portals of the sepulchre. 
Seizing his torch and dragging after him the life- 
less form of his antagonist, Romeo disappeared, 
descending into the vault below. While the 
flare of his torch still reddened the damp walls 
of the entrance the picture faded from view. 
Silently it came: as silently it vanished. Once 
again the theatre was shrouded in darkness. . . . 
Again the darkness became luminous, and the 
outlines of a deep cavern, hewn in solid rock, 
grew before the eye. It was the crypt in which 
rested the Capulet dead. High up in the back- 
ground was seen an entrance from which a stair- 
case, rudely fashioned in the rock, wound down- 
ward on the left to the cavern’s floor, and 
through which the moonlight streamed and fell 
upon the form of Juliet lying upon a silken 
covered bier in the foreground. Immediately the 
scene was developed, Romeo appeared at the 
entrance leading from the churchyard above, 
bearing his flaming torch, and with the corpse 
of Paris in his arms, descended the rocky stair- 
way to the bottom of the tomb... . The action 
continued, and at length, when Juliet and 
Romeo were dead, and the Friar had fled the 
place, the murmurs of the approaching multi- 
tude grew into inarticulate cries, and then, as 
the entrance was darkened by the forms of 
those who jostled wildly in their haste for 
ingress, a curtain was drawn upon the picture. 
In a moment the drapery was divided and the 
concluding tableau was revealed. The crypt was 
filled with a motley crowd, grouped on stair 
and floor, some bearing blazing torches which 
cast about a wild, red glare, and others in atti- 
tude of terror or of grief. . . . From the church- 
yard came the voices of the friars chanting in 
measured cadence the prayers for the dead... . 
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The curtain slowly descended; the play was 
finished.15 


The words of Shakespeare had lost their 
necessity. Everything had been done 
visually with pictorial settings, descrip- 
tive business, and mass tableaux. The 
realistic-romantic phase of theatrical ex- 
pression had carried the graphic ap- 
proach a long way from the scenic in- 
novations created by de Loutherbourg 
for Garrick. Theatrical method had 
proceeded to the very doorstep of the 
moving picture. 

Macbeth was produced at the Lyceum 
on December go, 1888. Again spectacle 
provided Irving with his greatest appeal. 
Shakespeare’s slightest suggestion blos- 
somed into pictures of epic grandeur. 
That “easy” progress of Macbeth’s soldiers re- 
turning tired after victorious battle, seen against 
the low drooping sun across the vast heather 
studded with patches of light glinting on water; 
the endless procession of soldiers struggling, 
singly and by twos and threes, filling the stage 
to the conclusion of an endless array, conveyed 
an idea of force and power which impressed the 
spectator.16 


Throughout the production we are as- 
sured “that the British Museum and all 
known authorities upon archaeology 
have been laid under contribution for 
correct patterns of the costumes, weap- 
ons and the furniture of the eleventh 
century.”?7 And it was noted that “never 
before in the history of the theatre has 
a play of Shakespeare been put upon 
the stage with such perfect pictorial art 
. . . Mr. Irving sees the stage in his 
mind’s eye as a painter sees the picture 
he proposes to put upon his canvas.’’* 
The reviewer for the London Times, 
claiming that the witches were played 
for the first time in history by women, 
described their entrance: “. . . out of the 


15 London Era, December 7, 1907. 

16 B. Stoker, op. cit., VI, p. 24. 

17 London Times, December 31, 1888. 

18London Daily Telegraph, December 31, 
1888. 
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murky clouds that glowered over a dread 
morass . . . there grey, gloomy women, 
dignified, mysterious, impressive with 
wailing women’s voices,”"'* appear out of 
nothingness and dissolve again into a 
void. Then as “the clouds drift away, 
King Duncan meets the bleeding Ser- 
geant.’?° Soon the army trudges on, and 
then, as the witches fade into view, the 
soldiers disappear, leaving Banquo and 
Macbeth to hear the prophecy. And in 
the final witches scene, ‘““The cauldron 
is not stuck into the middle of the stage, 
but is thrust into a hollow of a rock, 
and Macbeth surveys the weird scene 
from an eminence . . . once more the 
sisters have dissolved themselves into 
air and mist.” 

Looking once again at the opening of 
the play we find that the pictorial con- 
tinuity cuts directly from the witches’ 
sequence on the heath to Macbeth’s 
castle to show the arrival of Duncan. 
As the murky gloom of the heath van- 
ished, “Solid towers rose up from the 
stage, and turrets frowned overhead 
amid the gathering clouds . . . the ap- 
proach to the castle door leads up an 
invisible hill . . . the royal train, as they 
entered with flaring torches and drums 
beating, seemed to rise out of the 
earth.”*2 With Duncan’s exit the castle 
“opened up and disclosed the room 
where the new Lady Macbeth was about 
to appear with the fatal letter.”** The 
scene shifts quickly to its companion 
picture, the Courtyard: “On the right a 
cloistered passage, a steep flight of steps 
leading to a gallery, and on the left a 
huge shaft, at the base of which winds 
the short ascent to the king’s chamber. 


19 London Times, December 31, 1888. 

20 London Daily Telegraph, December 31, 
1888. 

21 Ibid. 

22 London Evening Post, December 31, 1888. 

28 Ibid. 
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The wind whistles and howls and the 
thunder rolls.”** ‘There were no lost 
pictorial opportunities: “A marvelous ef- 
fect is presently gained when the alarm 
has been given, and gradually the gal- 
leries, steps and courtyard are peopled 
by the excited, horror-stricken and 
vengeful throng, torches only lighting 
the scene.”*° And so on and on, the en- 
tire production became a pictorial mos- 
aic, a series of pictures in motion, flow- 
ing smoothly from one to the other. 
And in the fashion of the picture drama, 
there was the usual coating of music. 
Musical illustration and fortification 
was as important in this objectified type 
of production as pictorial illustration. 
Arthur Sullivan took full advantage of 
the opportunity by providing 

. .. a musical accompaniment to the incantation 
scene that sobs and sighs like fitful gusts of 
wind; then comes a weird outburst of melody in 
the “mingle, mingle” song, and finally, when 
the scene changes from the witches’ cave to the 
shores of a Scotch loch under a wild and stormy 
sky, the crowd of Hecate’s attendant spirits 
break forth into a magnificent Mendelssohnic 
chorus.26 

The theatre of the late 19th century, in 
response to box-office preferences, had 
been paving the way for the early film. 
Henry Irving, together with the major- 
ity of his successful colleagues, had been 
providing a moving picture kind of thea- 
trical fare. The cinematic characteris- 
tics of the stock melodrama, with its 
flashbacks, visions, tableaux, pictorial 
continuity and cross-cutting were sup- 
ported, particularly in the work of the 
leading producers, by the most realistic 
kind of stage setting. Shakespeare in 
period provided Irving a full opportun- 
ity for the employment of all the sensa- 
tional devices of melodrama with an ela- 
boration best known to him: witches ap- 
peared and disappeared in the murky 

24 London Star, December 31, 1888. 


25 London Standard, December 31, 1888. 
26 The London Star, December 31, 1888. 
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gloom of heaths, castles dissolved into 
courtyards and Stygian chambers blazed 
with fiery torches as churchyards melted 
into tombs while exits and entrances 
progressed simultaneously. 

The overall realism of the stage pic- 
tures was enhanced by properties. Real 
apples fell from trees; collars were stud- 
ded with real diamonds; costumes be- 
came authentic copies of the original 
texture as well as of the fabric, color and 
pattern; snow had to be kicked aside to 
gain stage footing; horses plunged and 
armies marched, And plays were often 
attempted which had no further hope 
for success than by virtue of the pictures 
with which they were embellished. 

Science was called upon for the real- 
istic presentation of imaginary, gro- 
tesque, or supernatural sequences. To 
the conventional vampire trap were 
added gauzes and steam curtains for 
mysterious dissolve effects; new electri- 
cal devices were employed for the literal 
flashing of swords and the floating of 
sabers. Rainbows were meticulously fab- 
ricated, assembled, painted and lighted 
for new translucent, realistic effects. Ex- 
calibur came rising out of the mere on 
magic wings; supernatural hands were 
boldly luminous; bouquets “fresh from 
Elysian fields” were wafted on unseen 
winds. The most supernatural and fan- 
tastic effects were always realistically vis- 
ualized and presented. 

For this pictorial realism Irving sur- 
rounded himself with the ablest of the 
representational scenic artists. Hawes 
Craven, Joseph Harker, Hann, Hall, 
Cuthbert and William Telbin were sup- 
ported by such well known artists as Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones, E. A. Abbey and Sir 
Laurence Alma-Tadema. In the inter- 
ests of archaeological accuracy came 
James Knowles, Alexander Murray, and 
the British Museum. The _ theatrical 
cycle of pictorial realism inaugurated 
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FROM GARRICK TO GRIFFITH 


by David Garrick had reached, in the 
productions of Henry Irving, a perfec- 
tion which could be surpassed only in 
che motion picture. Irving thus stands 
as a stepping stone in the cycle which 
reached from Garrick to Griffith. 

Jn providing theatrical fare for an 
audience which was basically cinema- 
minded, Henry Irving committed a kind 
ot hara-kiri. Soon atter the advent of 
the motion picture his hitherto popular 
management at the Lyceum _faiiea. 
When in 1903 J. Comyns Carr arranged 
for new financial support for a repro- 
duction of Dante translated by Laurence 
Irving from the original of Sardou and 
Moreau, Michael Orme reported that 
“the backers” were unwilling that Irving 
should be responsible for the manage- 
ment.27 There are undoubtedly a num- 
ber of reasons behind this lack of confi- 
dence. Yet, while in terms of current 
values, nearly $200,000 was eventually 
spent upon the production, it ran for 
only eighty-two performances. It would 
appear that the pictorial methods of 
Irving had reached a point beyond 
which they could not advance and at 
which popularity and support backed 
off. A reaction to the pictorial mode ap- 
pears to have been inconvenient in the 


27M. Orme, Reminiscences, (n.p., n.d.) p. 221. 
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theatre of the go’s. A diminishing mar- 
gin of returns may explain the reluc- 
tance of “backers” to support the Irving 
management. While it can only be sug- 
gested that the film may have been in- 
strumental in undermining the popu- 
larity of his methods upon the stage, it 
is quite obvious that these same meth- 
ods found transfer to the screen and 
there enjoyed a new lease of popularity. 
In this way the arrival of the motion 
picture may have postponed whatever 
experimentation with newer styles of 
theatrical production were breeding at 
the turn of the century and, at the same 
time, carried the old cycle of realism 
and romance to a still higher level. 


Thus, while it has already been seen 
that the appearance of the motion pic- 
ture device was less an accidental and 
haphazard occurrence than the result of 
a sustained and concerted program of 
activity, it can also be noted, in retro- 
spect, that the same kind of inevitability 
appears in the failure of the Irving man- 
agement in London: the pictorial mode 
was doomed upon the stage. It remained 
for D. W. Griffith to surpass upon the 
screen the achievements of Henry Irving 
upon the stage and thus to provide 
the culminating effort in the cycle ini- 
tiated by David Garrick. 
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A MAJOR IN COSTUME 


LUCY BARTON 
University of Texas 


Why a costume major? Is such a con- 
centration justified by the conviction 
that there will be jobs for costumers in 
the professional, community, or educa- 
tional theatre? An unconditional affirm- 
ative would be foolhardy, but the ques- 
tion might be countered by another: 
“Do we justify majors in acting by the 
assumption that our graduates will find 
employment in that field?” The answer 
is, alas, well-known; yet we do offer such 
majors. On the other hand, we honestly 
believe that the top level of our direct- 
ing majors and, even more surely, our 
technical majors will be placed in 
schools and colleges and occasionally in 
the professional theatre. I believe that 
a superior student well trained in stage 
costuming (along with the other arts of 
the theatre) will have as good a chance 
of employment as one who has specializ- 
ed in directing or scene designing; if the 
student is a woman her chances will be 
better when she can offer the costume 
specialization. This optimism is justified 
by, first, a growing recognition of the 
production and, second, a tendency (in 
the major drama departments) to en- 
large faculties so that each member is 
responsible for a particular phase of 
production, instead of having one man 
teach everything and shoulder all re- 
sponsibility for both instruction and 
public performance. Drama in the uni- 
versity has come a long way from the 
original extra-curricular dramatic socie- 
ties into a recognized branch of higher 
education with degree-earning status. 

Costuming too has passed through 
various stages, although recognition of 
it as a separate field in teaching and 
practice has lagged behind that of scene 


design and stagecraft. The early method 
of costuming a college play sometimes 
(too often, indeed) followed the pattern 
set by grade-school entertainments; that 
is, the mothers of pupils made their 
costumes, perhaps with unfortunate re- 
sults. Some high school plays are still 
costumed thus. Another solution— 
which had the advantage of economy— 
lay in raiding neighborhood attics and 
assembling the spoils in a hodge-podge 
of “old-fashioned” dresses to give the 
period touch indiscriminately to Jane 
Eyre, Trelawney of the Wells or Pyg- 
malion. Better-heeled departments rent- 
ed. Happily, the first two methods, 
farming out the work and borrowing, 
are falling into disfavor; and there are 
also signs of dissatisfaction with the all- 
renting policy. In many places the de- 
signing of costumes is in the hands of 
the drama faculty and their students. 
But their execution? 

In some instances the task of making 
up the costumes from sketches (pro- 
vided as a rule by the scene designer) is 
in the alien hands of the Home Econom- 
ics Department, people who certainly 
cut and sew with exemplary adroitness, 
but who are ignorant of the theatre and 
its special needs. If the scene designer 
is himself skilled in dressmaking, he can 
assemble a crew of students and carry 
them along in what they sometimes call 
“building the costumes.” Now if this 
state of things has to be, it has to, and 
often the results are admirable. But, for 
one thing, not all scene designers have 
dressmaking training; and for another, 
it is purely wishful thinking to assume 
that the girls who are majoring in drama 
will be able to sew. Here, then, is the 
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poor man—who already has all he can 
do directing another batch of students 
in building and painting the sets—forced 
to depend for the translating of his 
beautiful sketches upon no better crafts- 
men than would-be Bernhardts who 
have never before taken a needle in 
hand. Under these circumstances he 
may demand and get professional help 
in the form of hired seamstresses. Here, 
as with the Home Economics alliance, 
garments will be cut, fitted, stitched, and 
finished as well as most dressmaker-made 
dresses; but here in an aggravated form 
is ignorance of theatre. Moreover, un- 
like the college dress design folk, these 
seamstresses know neither the history of 
costume nor the principles of design. 
To summarize: whether the makers be 
intelligent but alien teachers, willing 
but ignorant students, or run-of-the-mill 
help-by-the-day, too often the designer's 
conception suffers changes from sketch 
to stage that not merely falsify his crea- 
tion but hamper the interpretation of 
the play by director and actors. 


It must be insisted that the serious 
purpose of a costumer is not to give the 
actors “‘something to wear,” not to “make 
them look pretty,” not even to “dress 
the stage”; rather it is to aid in the in- 
terpretation of the play as a whole and 
of each character in the play. A good 
costume becomes part of the actor’s 
characterization; it clothes the character 
properly, so that the audience is never 
aware of the dress as separate from the 
character. Therefore it is of prime im- 
portance that that costume shall be de- 
signed to express the character. That's 
the beginning only. Then it must be 
worked out in materials relevant to that 
design, cut skillfully to remain true to 
the demands of the design, put together 
with precision and accurately sewed to 
retain the design. Moreover, not only 
must the costume look right; it must be, 
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in the broad sense, “functional,” that is, 
adapted to what the actor has to do in 
it. To achieve this ideal even partially 
demands something more than the 
marginal attention the scene designer 
can spare. It requires another person 
equally familiar with the demands of 
the theatre to assume this important 
part of the burden of production and 
to teach others to undertake similar 
tasks. 

Many drama departments already re- 
alize this need and are expanding their 
faculties to include instructors in stage 
costuming. These not only bear the 
brunt of designing and executing the 
costumes but give their pupils instruc- 
tion in the midst of getting the shows 
on. Here and there throughout the 
country able women are laboring at this 
task; but more are needed. Probably all 
costume instructors receive requests for 
graduates trained by them to take posi- 
tions which are now opening. If their 
experience is like mine, they can seldom 
say, “This girl has had enough teaching 
in the art and philosophy of costume, 
enough experience under my eye, to go 
out and undertake to costume and to 
teach with the standards I have set.” 
Trained costume teachers are scarce be- 
cause not enough curriculum time has 
been allowed for learning and practic- 
ing costume making in the same way 
that the design major learns and prac- 
tices making scenery. 

How then did we learn? The general 
theatre knowledge we got from our re- 
spective schools; the special skills we 
probably studied outside our drama cur- 
riculum, earlier, later, or coincidentally. 
A lot of us learned to make costumes in 
school and later by triaj-and-error in the 
midst of production, a process wasteful 
of time, energy, and materials. The 
need now is for more costumers and 
teachers of stage costuming trained in 
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our drama departments (where they will 
have studied the theatre in all its aspects 
both historical and practical) trained 
to that specific craft of dressing actors 
to help them interpret a play on a stage 
before an audience. 

An encouraging number of drama de- 
partments are already endeavoring to 
meet the need by providing a major in 
stage costuming; all of them should do 
so as soon as practicable. ‘Their women 
students should be encouraged to spe- 
cialize in costume, since it is a field in 
which, though the openings may be at 
present comparatively few, the qualified 
candidates are still fewer. With better- 
trained instructors available, there is no 
doubt that opportunities will increase, 
especially since here is one drama field 
in which women are more wanted than 
men. It lacks the glamor of acting, but 
dare we encourage our girls to depend 
on acting alone as a means of earning a 
living? Most of them will have to teach. 
If the girl is content to teach at the 
high-school level, she can get a job di- 
recting—unless a man with similar or 
even inferior qualifications is available 
—but her chances in college work are 
slim. How many women on how many 
campuses hold solid, well-paid, and ho- 
nored positions as teachers of acting or 
directing? You who are on the hiring 
end of jobs, how many of you, if a man 
is available, will take a woman as direc- 
tor, technician, scene designer, or for that 
matter lecturer on theatre history, even 
though her training is parallel and her 
letters of recommendation equally cor- 
dial? 


But there is one place—besides the 
Home—that is conceded to Woman, and 
that is the costume workshop. Why not 
put the girl with her B.A. in Drama in 
that part of the educational theatre 
where she will be welcomed? There are 
still girls who take naturally to a needle, 
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who have or can develop a facility in 
drawing. When such a girl comes into 
the department, she usually expects to 
ACT, but she can be guided toward cos- 
tuming as at least an alternate career by 
opening up to her its opportunities and 
satisfactions. 


Believing, then, that the need is there, 
I have asked the University of Texas to 
add a costume major to our present de- 
partmental majors: acting, directing, 
drama education, playwriting, and tech- 
nical production. Costuming—if my re- 
quest is granted—will no longer trail 
along as a rider on the technical major. 
Like our other majors, this new one will 
be assumed in the junior year, after the 
two years training that all drama majors 
must have in order to satisfy the require- 
ments of both the university and our 
own department. 

As in all drama departments, our 
freshmen and sophomores learn their 
way about the world of the theatre 
through introductory courses in acting 
and in the various skills which sustain 
the actor while he is on the stage. They 
take the required university courses of 
history, language, and English, and an 
introductory course in understanding 
the visual arts. It is intended that even 
during her last two years the costume 
major will continue to learn about all 
aspects of the theatre which she aspires 
to dress. Hence she (or he, for I have 
no objection to a coeducational costume 
major) will study directing, acting, play- 
writing, lighting, and scene design. Dur- 
ing the whole four years she will have 
served on crews of various kinds, under 
the direction of a more experienced 
crew head and the supervision of a fa- 
culty member. In her junior year she 
will take the costume course required of 
all drama majors, a one-semester survey 
of the history of costume. During the 
second half of that year she will take 
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another one-semester course, Costume 
Crafts. If the girl already has some sew- 
ing experience, she may concentrate 
more on the crafts of dyeing, stenciling, 
and batik. If she can draw, but can’t 
sew, she must learn here the elements 
of sewing. If she can sew, but can’t 
draw, she must learn to draw. At the 
end of the semester she must give evi- 
dence that she has made the necessary 
progress in mastering the tools of her 
craft. Other drama students will be ex- 
cluded from this course in costume 
crafts, but it will not be required of 
them. 

In the senior year the costume major 
will take two two-semester courses simul- 
taneously. One will be our present Cos- 
tume Design, an informal lecture and 
discussion course which covers a multi- 
tude of problems in designing and mak- 
ing stage costumes. The students consi- 
der, for instance, fabrics and their vari- 


ous functions; color and its significance 
in the total production; the historic ap- 
proach to stage costuming; and theatri- 
cal costume as it differs from private 
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dress. The student applies what she has 
learned to her term project: the theoret- 
ical costuming of a play, including an 
essay on the play itself; an analysis of 
each character and a scheme for inter- 
preting that character in terms of color, 
line, and texture; accompanied of course 
by costume plates. The other required 
course, for costume majors only, is in- 
tended to be a “projects” course, giving 
the student opportunity to design and 
construct the costumes for some depart- 
mental play presented before an audi- 
ence. 


The idea of a costume major is not 
brand new—already a few drama depart- 
ments have such a major; the need is 
for all other drama departments to fol- 
low suit. We should all be sending out 
graduates equipped to meet the costum- 
ing demands not only of our expanding 
educational theatre but also—we hope 
—of the coming decentralized commer- 
cial theatre. Such graduates should be 
theatre people first, costume designers 
second, and dressmakers as a matter of 
course. 
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ENVISAGING A LYRIC THEATRE* 


WINIFRED KAHN 
Choreographers’ Workshop, New York, N.Y. 


Theatre thrives upon imagination. 
Without it, no theatre work could speak 
with fiery tongue. Lacking this, a play 
would be entirely devoid of interest and 
appeal—nothing more than a monoto- 
nous recapitulation of daily living, a 
diary without direction or vitality. 
Through imagination, life is transcend- 
ed, reality transformed—truth reborn in 
human imagery. 

Even the realistic or naturalistic thea- 
tre piece intensifies and reinterprets the 
bare framework of actuality. The mun- 
dane act, the everday experience becomes 
universal and timeless. Even the hum- 
drum story of the all too familiar “typi- 
cal” personality, when retold in terms of 
the theatre, takes on a meaning and sig- 
nificance above and beyond the bounds 
of actuality. Behind the footlights all 
things can be encompassed in a single 
moment of apprehension. The magic 
that is here remains elusive, intangible 
—yet hauntingly real. 


All art in the theatre should be, 
not descriptive, but evocative. 


These words might be those of a play- 
wright, a composer, a director, an actor 
—any manner of theatre artist, in fact. 
They happen to belong to one of our 
outstanding scenic designers, Robert Ed- 
mond Jones. The need for evocation, to 
which he alludes, is the challenge faced 
by every theatre artisan, be he the dra- 
matist interpreting human action in 
terms of dialogue and plot; the director 
investing the script with life; the actor 


*The author wishes to express sincerest thanks 
to the Choreographers’ Workshop, and to John 
Latouche, Hanya Holm, Mary Hunter, Cheryl 
Crawford, Valerie Bettis, and Ralph Alswang 
for their suggestions and cooperation. 


whose mission it is to “speak the speech”; 
or the scenic designer imbuing the bare 
stage with atmosphere. All are united 
in fulfilling a creative dream. They are 
transforming reality in terms of the dra- 
matic imagination. 

In America the commercial theatre, 
like the movies, aims for the most part 
to present life in terms of itself. The 
conventional play is a story with a plot 
—involving a limited number of famil- 
iar personalities (“types” we like to call 
them)—combining also a series of crises 
topped by a grand climax—all of which 
are interspersed with conflicts and pre- 
sented ultimately in three neat acts alle- 
viated by two short intermissions. The 
language of our theatre is the ordinary 
prose of everyday conversation—replete 
with colloquialisms and slang. Our actors 
are for the most part men and women 
who resemble physically and emotion- 
ally the personality types with whom we 
are most familiar—the ingenue, the 
mother, the young man in love, the rich 
crook, the hussy, etc. Woe to the actor 
or actress who aspires to play anything 
more creative! 

Our theatre is in danger of being stul- 
tified by this commercially successful 
stereotype. Production costs have soared 
so high that producers fear to risk funds 
and reputation on an unconventional or 
“provocative” play. It seems safer to 
keep to the straight and all too narrow 
path. It is always possible to compen- 
sate for lack of dramatic content with 
star performers. 

Yet even in the commercial theatre 


there have been noteworthy exceptions 
to this mediocrity, exceptions which, be- 
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cause Of their intrinsic merit, have been 
acclaimed by theatre critics and audi- 
ence alike. Among the most recent are 
the plays of Tennessee Williams, and 
Arthur Miller’s box-office hit, Death of 
a Salesman. The plays of Williams, like 
those of Saroyan, E. E. Cummings and 
Isherwood, are poetic in concept and 
texture. Many have felt in Miller's 
tragedy of modern-day civilization poetic 
overtones. Is this not somehow sympto- 
matic? Is it not somehow indicative of 
a change in outlook, a need for some- 
thing more than story and suspense? 

The work of foreign playwrights has 
been and is of prime importance in 
bringing about an evolution towards a 
greater depth and maturity. The Irish 
lyric theatre has taught us that poetry 
need not, and in the theatre cannot, be 
dissevered from life. The effective thea- 
tre works of Sean O’Casey give ample 
proof of this. 

The French theatre, more aesthetic, 
more romantic, less earthy than the 
Irish, has achieved an even greater syn- 
thesis of poetry and drama. Significant 
too are the plays of Garcia Lorca, poetic- 
ally conceived, lyrically expressed—yet 
wrested from the earth and from man’s 
deepest passions. 

In this country lyricism in the theatre 
has evolved from artistic media other 
than the drama—notably from music 
and the dance. Only recently has the 
latter came into its own as a theatre art. 
Heretofore it functioned almost exclu- 
sively in the form of concert ballet. With 
the evolution and development of mod- 
ern dance styles, however, and the stead- 
ily growing popularity of the musical 
revue, the art of the dance has steadily 
proved its eloquence as a medium of ar- 
tistic and emotional expression. Being 
essentially non-realistic it ‘is constantly 
clothing itself in new and richer forms, 
absorbing the other theatre arts. Dance 
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draws upon music for atmosphere, 
rhythm, and the consummate integra- 
tion of melody, harmony, and drama. It 
draws upon speech for exposition, clar- 
ity, and verbal parallels to gesture. It 
exploits the secrets of the scenic artist to 
create a world in which the dancer can 
move with logic and meaning. The art 
of the dance is still in that creative state 
of growth which we vaguely term experi- 
mentation. It is a lyric art, capable of 
conveying ideas, and as such it is essen- 
tial to a lyric theatre. 

It is not possible at this time to cite 
many examples of lyric theatre pieces 
that have come to our stages. Two, how- 
ever, should be remembered, for they 
may well indicate a turning point in the 
evolution of our theatre. The first is 
Ballet Ballads, which enjoyed a short 
run on Broadway in 1948. 

In their introduction to the published 
text, the author, John Latouche, and 
composer, Jerome Moross, explain that 
the Ballet Ballads ‘were intended to 
fuse the arts of text, music and drama 
into a new dramatic unity.” Each of the 
three Ballads presented has its own story 
and idea and each is independent of the 
others. The third of these Ballads, The 
Eccentricities of Davy Crockett, is by far 
the most ambitious of the three. It is 
also the most dramatic in a theatrical 
sense both in plot and formal structure 
and thus warrants close analysis as an 
example of lyric writing for the theatre. 


To begin with, Davy Crockett is a 
legend. An American pioneer and a man 
of the people, Davy stood for the things 
Americans wanted most and fought for 
hardest. But besides being very Ameri- 
can, Davy had something universal about 
him too. He had the qualities that char- 
acterised personalities like Don Quixote, 
Don Juan, and Peer Gynt. As such, his 
story transcends the period and locale 
with which he is most closely associated. 
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The Eccentricities are a series of inci- 
dents, each recounting some incident in 
Davy’s fabulous career. In scene one, the 
people are gathered together to celebrate 
their memories of Davy. In the end, 
they come together once to sing his 
praises and to celebrate his name. This 
links the work together, giving it homo- 
geneity. Davy is its essence. The people 
are its voice. 

The story is told with folk-like sim- 
plicity for it is essentially a folk tale, but 
there is sophistication too, as well as wit 
and pathos and modern touches of ro- 
mance. 

Scene 1 contains a rousing choral ode 
to Davy: 


Oh the western star is riding low 

And the night is passing very slow. 

So to help to while the time away, 

We'll sing about a man, 

He’s a man whose name you surely know, 
Colonel Davy Crockett was his name.* 


Scene 2 follows swiftly, evolving logic- 
ally from the opening. The mood how- 
ever is completely different. The lyrics 
are warm, intimate, and very human. 
They tell of Davy growing up, and they 
hold the promise of a very special kind 
of man: 


Funny kind of a lad is Davy, 

Likes his biscuits sopped in gravy, 

His hair is black 

And his skin is ruddy, 

The forest is the school where he likes to study. 
He can sing like a man and bellow like a bull 
And howl like a wolf when the moon is full. 
Rassels with bears, with deer he races, 

Knows their secret hiding places. 


Then follows the story of Davy’s 
Courtship (scene 3), opening with a 
gloriously carefree lyric dance by four 
young nymph-like girls. Sparkling mel- 
ody, lithe movement and pastel-lighting 


*These and the following quotations from 
Ballet Ballads copyright 1949 by John Latouche 
and Jerome Moross. Chappell & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., publisher and owner of publication 
and allied rights. Used by permission. 
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combine to suggest first love and spring 
and eternal youth. Davy chooses Sally 
Ann as his bride. Together (scene 4) 
they journey to the frontier, there to 
build their home (scene 5). At this point 
the chorus foreshadows the growth of a 
nation in stately and prophetic terms. 
Sudden dissonance ensues as fierce In- 
dians sweep down on Davy’s home (scene 
6). Swift flashes of red and orange lights 
provoke drama and tensity. The music 
is sharp and syncopated, the rhythm 
tensely punctuated with foreboding. The 
dialogue likewise is staccato and mono- 
syllabic. The pioneers drive the Indians 
away, and settle down once more to a 
lyric interlude (scene 7) on the banks of 
the Tennessee River. 

This is followed by an ingenious and 
highly sophisticated episode (scene 8) as 
Davy catches a mermaid from the river. 
Sensual snatches of melody insinuate 
themselves with the enticing subtlety 
of the mermaid who is trying to lure 
Davy into her river bed. Jazz themes are 
interspersed with blues rhythms as the 
lady from the sea sings of new and 
strangely tempting joys: 

On the shore I’m not so special, 
Seems I just can’t get ahead, 


So come swimmin’ water baby 
Cause I’m something in a river bed. 


Sally Ann recaptures Davy just in time 
and chases the brash temptress back to 
the river. There is a sharp moment of 
female jealousy, but she is finally won 
over by Davy’s reasoning that “since 
there’s no such thing as a mermaid,” the 
whole thing could never really have 
happened at all—a superb rationalisa- 
tion! 


One of the most exciting episodes fol- 
lows (scene 9) as Davy saves the world 
from Halley's Comet. There is an in- 
tense rush of people on the stage, a 
gradual crescendo of fear and forebod- 
ing. One voice after another is raised to 
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announce the coming of a strange comet 
that threatens the future of mankind. 
Finally, ‘““The comet dances on; a merry 
looking comet with a fiery tail, bristling 
with lights and glittering feathers.’’ Davy 
is of course the hero of the day, as he 
victoriously captures the tail of the 
comet in his hat. The people rejoice 
and honor him in grand style. 

Humorous relief follows (scene 10) as 
Davy goes on a bear-hunt. “A brown 
bear lumbers out. No actual bear cos- 
tume is necessary. Trailing arms, wob- 
bling head, and bent posture should 
suggest the animal.” The hunters, armed 
to the hilt, stalk him, only to find that 
he is stalking them. The effect is utterly 
ludicrous—and wonderfully comic. As 
the hunters corner the bear en masse, 
Davy arrives to carry away all the hon- 
ors. 

There are two more incidents: Davy 
in the Haunted Cave, and Davy in Con- 
gress. The latter is particularly remark- 
able for mocking and suggestive repeti- 


tion of the chorus: 
Bicker, bicker, bicker, 
Snap, snap, snap. 


In the last episode, Davy has disappear- 
ed. “A fatal bullet said: Davy, let’s go,” 
and that was the last anyone saw of 
Davy. 

The keynote throughout is simplicity. 
The story-telling is direct and unpre- 
tentious. Author and composer have 
written and composed in terms of the 
essential theme—the unfolding of Davy’s 
personality. Only by cleaving firmly to 
the central idea can the elements of dia- 
logue, music, action and movement be 
effectively integrated. This does not en- 
tail undeviating adherence to any one 
style or mood. There is in Ballet Ballads 
constant variation from one episode to 
the other and there are contrasts within 
each fragment of the story. The moods 
vary from warm folk humor to sophisti- 
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cation to pathos, tragedy and excite- 
ment, all of them heard, seen, and ex- 
perienced by the spectator. This is thea- 
tre in the lyric sense. 

Another recent example of lyric thea- 
tre is Valerie Bettis’ dramatic dance 
work adapted from the novel by Wil- 
liam Faulkner, As J Lay Dying. In Miss 
Bettis’ choreography, the tragedy of 
Addie Bundren is revealed in terms of 
movement, heightened by music, and 
clarified by brief snatches of skilfully 
integrated dialogue. As in the Ballet 
Ballads, the centra! idea remains para- 
mount. “Addie Bundren’s goin’ to die 
—Addie Bundren’s goin’ to die’”’—this is 
the theme, in which the arts of the thea- 
tre meet. It broods like a curtain of 
impending doom over the movement, 
fragments of harmony, and_ broken 
phrases of speech. The imminence of 
death is always present—in the tensity 
and languor of the dancers, in the veiled 
wisps of musical chords, in the con- 
strained words that are spoken, in the 
darkened stage, lighted sporadically by 
bleak patches and streaks of foreboding 
light. 

Dance provides the framework into 
which the musical score is insinuated in 
fleeting fragments of melody. Bernardo 
Segall, the composer, has followed the 
choreography minutely, attuning his 
melodies and rhythmic patterns to the 
basic story and to the dancers’ every 
movement. Thus, the melody rises to 
passionate forte in the scene where Addie 
is seduced by the allegedly exemplary 
preacher of the town. Likewise, it be- 
comes mockingly sardonic when the 
pious neighbor upbraids Addie for her 
apparent lack of respect for religion. 
Leitmotifs reveal the thoughts and pas- 
sions of each personality. 


The Faulkner novel is a complex one 
with endless subtleties and psychological 
implications. Each character is in some 
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strange way maladjusted to life. It is 
not an easy task to establish their rela- 
tionship to each other, to Addie, and to 
the story as a whole, in an unspoken art- 
form like the dance. Nor is the whole 
story told in the course of the dance it- 
self; Miss Bettis concentrates on the 
tragedy of Addie. The novel contains 
more plot perhaps, but the choreograph- 
ic adaptation is complete in itself and 
can be readily understood and appreciat- 
ed by those who have never read Faulk- 
ner. 

Brief snatches of dialogue and solilo- 
quy are integrated with the movement 
and are spoken by the dancers in such 
a way as to clarify the story-line and 
bring out individual traits of character. 
Words are not used only to create con- 
tact between two people; they are often 
an audible expression of the personality. 
This technique is particularly effective 
in bringing out the egocentric and in- 
trospective nature of Faulkner’s charac- 
ters. It is effective also because it is 
carved into the framework of movement 
and music. 

As I Lay Dying is an atmospheric 
piece. The physical setting is of the ut- 
most importance. The stage is bare ex- 
cept for a simple bedstead in one corner. 
Propped against this, Addie lies during 
most of the time—waiting for death to 
come, listening to her son in another 
corner of the room steadily hammering 
nails into her coffin. Atmosphere is 
created by restraint, by suggestion, by 
the absence of furniture and _ realistic 
properties—and by the weird yellow and 
gold lights focussed first on one person 
then on another as he or she takes the 
center of the stage and carries the action. 

Both As J Lay Dying and the Ballet 
Ballads represent bold and artistic ex- 
periments in a complex and _ intricate 
art-form. They are important not only 
because they are in themselves effective 
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theatre pieces, but also because they 
proved beyond a doubt that an effective 
fusion of the arts of the theatre can 
heighten a dramatic situation. 

A lyric theatre work evolves. It is 
neither made nor written. The germina- 
tion, the idea, the inspiration belongs 
perhaps to one person who may be a 
playwright, lyric poet, or choreographer. 
Whatever his specialty, this “creator” is 
no starry-eyed aesthete who dissevers 
himself from his society to embrace “art 
for art’s sake.” The lyric theatre artist 
practises his art in order to say some- 
thing. John Latouche prefers “‘ideas of 
epic stature,” themes that are signifi- 
cant, universal, meriting poetic revela- 
tion. He uses dialogue to outline action 
and to set the stage atmospherically. His 
language, simple and concise, sings with 
the lucidity “of a jazz lyric.” The play- 
wright must “awaken the poetic sensi- 
bility of the individual,” make him more 
deeply aware of himself. 


Some kind of written framework is 
essential. With this, the composer can 
write a score, adapting his style of music 
to the tempo and moods of the play. 
Just as music in a motion picture film 
heightens the dramatic action without 
impeding or dominating it, so too music 
in the theatre can intensify the overt 
action and clarify the inner essence with- 
out turning the whole work into grand 
opera. Many music critics and purists 
regard this as an inconceivable break 
with tradition, for, to be sure, a just 
balance between form and feeling is not 
easy to attain. Yet some of our out- 
standing composers have done it for the 
dance. Stravinsky’s ballet music is re- 
plete with tone color, turbulent dis- 
sonance, and emotional sweep. ‘T'umults 
of tone bathe the scene in. atmosphere, 
giving inner meaning to the tangible act 
and spoken word. 

Dance is, in a sense, the tangible 
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counterpart of music. Movement car- 
ries the flow of action, encompassing 
time and space to evoke emotion. Dance 
is poetry and music—visualised and 
deeply felt. Hanya Holm in her poetic 
choreography moulds movement within 
the framework of the drama, thus mak- 
ing dance an interpreter of the basic 
idea. 

The stage designer is faced with basic- 
ally the same problem. He clothes the 
stage with subtle shadows, light patterns, 
structural projections, and sharply-con- 
trasting surfaces. Each piece of furni- 
ture must be the organic expression of 
something, serving as a visible means of 
conveying atmosphere, theme, and idea, 
preparing the mind and eye for the sub- 
sequent action. 


The lyric drama is a complex medium 
for the actor as well. He may be called 
upon to sing and dance, as well as act 
in the course of a single performance. 
The author and composer of the Ballet 
Ballads assert in their production notes: 
The axiom that singers cannot move was ex- 
ploded by teaching them simple, effective ges- 
tures, and always having a functional reason for 
their presence on-stage (as scenery, narrators, or 
participants); they moved about easily after the 
initial rehearsals. 


Dramatic schools are gradually com- 
ing to realise the transformation that 
acting is undergoing and are moving to 
meet the needs of lyricism in the theatre. 
Oftentimes dancers and actors inter- 
change roles or combine their talents. 
More important however is the realisa- 
tion that the intellect as well as the body 
has to be disciplined, trained—and used. 

Stanislavski was speaking to every ac- 
tor when he said: “Love the art in your- 
self rather than yourself in art.” He 
was speaking to every theatre artist as 
well. His was an appeal for the humil- 
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ity essential to all greatness. As a direc- 
tor he had learned the lesson of humb- 
ling his own personality to the dramatic 
personality, of becoming one with his 
art—living it in order to practise it. 

As for the producer—the final author- 
ity who decides what the public will and 
will not be able to see—the producer 
must have faith in the innate intelli- 
gence and integrity of theatre audiences. 
The producer must possess the foresight 
and courage to experiment. Cheryl 
Crawford is such a person. “They'll like 
it if it’s good theatre. If it appeals to 
the eye, the ear, the emotions and the 
mind, the people will come—and they 
will understand.” 

The lyric theatre need not and prob- 
ably never will replace others forms of 
entertainment—opera, musical comedy, 
the straight play. There is no reason why 
it should. Various forms of theatre ex- 
press various things to various people. 
Each possesses its own significance; each 
says something in its own way. More- 
over, a lyric theatre work usually entails 
a complex and costly production. It 
requires master artists and technicians. 
Not every group will be able to cope 
with its complexities. Despite such limi- 
tations, however, the lyric drama is a 
potentially vital force, deeply expressive, 
epic in statute, universal in its appeal. 

How are we to define it then—this 
lyric theatre? Not etymologically, nor 
by turning back the well-worn pages of 
theatre history. We can say that poetry 
and imagination are its essence, experi- 
ence its inspiration, the revelation of 
human truth its ultimate goal. Because 
these things are basic to its existence, 
and because every art form is involved 
in its creation, the lyric theatre is cap- 
able of becoming the classic theatre, the 
most complete expression, of our age. 
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Non-professional groups often go to 
great effort and considerable expense to 
provide mountings for their productions. 
Their scenery is generally well con- 
structed and carefully painted, yet when 
the curtain goes up the results are fre- 
quently unsatisfactory. More often than 
not, the cause is to be found in the in- 
correct relationship of the set dressings 
to the backgrounds. 

Set dressings are a much more im- 
portant part of the total scene design 
than many non-professional designers 
seem to realize. An audience is actually 
more likely to note and remember the 
furnishings than it is the walls and other 
background elements. How often do we 
hear an audience gasp with approval 
when a handsomely furnished room is 
revealed on the stage, or react with equal 
satisfaction to a humble cottage repre- 
sented with careful attention to _ its 
furnishings. 

If the question of furnishings is left 
to the last week or two before perform- 
ance, and the designer depends on what- 
ever furniture can be borrowed at the 
last minute, the design is almost sure 
to be spoiled and the general pictorial 
effect will be indecisive. 

Ideally, the designer should design 
not only the background but also the 
furnishings of his setting, with just as 
much attention to the small objects as 
to the large ones. And the furnishings 
should either be constructed especially 
or bought or borrowed to meet the re- 
quirements of the total design. Unfor- 
tunately shop workers who can do metic- 
ulous and detailed construction work 
of the kind required for turning out fur- 
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niture and small properties are not al- 
ways available, and the bulk of the fur- 
nishings must be borrowed or purchased. 
In such circumstances, the designer 
should know what furniture is likely to 
be available and adjust his total design 
accordingly. 

For instance, it is not always essential 
to provide a play with the same type of 
setting it had on the professional stage. 
One of the settings for Tovarich, as pro- 
duced in London and New York, was a 
First Empire drawing room. If £mpire 
furniture is not available, a formal 
French room of another period will do 
equally well. Thus, a recent university 
theatre production of The Philadelphia 
Story substituted a new house with con- 
temporary furnishings for the old house 
and its traditional furniture without in 
any way weakening the point of the 
play. In the same way, Ladies of the 
Jury might be assumed to take place in 
one of the newer W.P.A.-built  struc- 
tures instead of in the dingy, shabbily 
outfitted building of the Broadway pro- 
duction. 

Of course, in some plays such a change 
of style or period would be bad. The 
setting for Light up the Sky is a room in 
the Boston Ritz, and to furnish it with 
anything but commercial Louis XVth 
or XVIth furniture would be wrong and 
quickly noticed by many in the audi- 
ence. Similarly, John Loves Mary which 
is set specifically in the St. Regis Hotel 
requires the decor of that hostelry. 

Better to have the furniture right and 
to play the show before black draperies 
than to have it overpowering or wrong 
in relation to the scenery. Some years 
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ago when Mielziner re-designed Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois for a reduced price 
production, he actually did away with 
scenery and concentrated on carefully 
chosen Victorian pieces of furniture. He 
is quoted as saying that he felt more sat- 
isfied with his second attempt than with 
his first. In The Eve of St. Mark How- 
ard Bay limited himself most successful- 
ly to furniture and specially built pieces. 
The recent Anne of the Thousand Days 
is practically a furniture and costume 
show; the simple background is much 
less important than the richly designed 
period furniture. Surely one piece of 
furniture that is right is better than six 
that are wrong—and wrong in relation 
to the scenery. ‘Iwo wire chairs and a 
drug store table on a bare stage should 
suggest a “gay nineties” ice cream parlor 
better than inappropriate pieces against 
elaborate scenery. 

Furniture of strictly contemporary de- 
sign presents less of a problem than most 
period styles. Because of its simple func- 
tional lines, quite satisfactory pieces can 
often be constructed in the shop, and 
certain older styles can be remodeled to 
look contemporary. For example, Mis- 
sion furniture, available in second-hand 
stores at small cost, offers many possibili- 
ties for reconstruction according to con- 
temporary design. In line, it is similar 
to so-called Swedish Modern; painted 
blonde and dry-brushed it can simulate 
that contemporary style quite well. It is 
doubly important that for a contem- 
porary room the furniture be designed at 
the same time as the background, be- 
cause in contemporary interior design 
the furniture is often almost a part of 
the architecture. 

Of course, during the twentieth cen- 
tury, contemporary designs have taken 
many forms and styles, and it is essen- 
tial that the designer be familiar with 
all of them so that he may choose the 
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one appropriate to the play at hand. 
The gangster’s apartment in Billion 
Dollar Baby is an excellent example of 
the modernistic 20's but it would surely 
be inappropriate for a brittle and stylish 
play of today. The dentist-office steel 
such as was used in Idiot's Delight is 
pre-World War II, and not suitable to 
a postwar play demanding the latest in 
contemporary design trends. 

In order to work intelligently with 
contemporary furnishings, the stage de- 
signer must become familiar with the 
philosophies of schools like Chicago's 
Institute of Design and California’s Art 
Center. He should have at least a pass- 
ing knowledge of the work of such men 
as Gropius, Neutra, and Laszlo. Finally, 
he must be aware of the differences ex- 
isting between Art Moderne, Art Nou- 
veau, Modernistic, and the Contempor- 
ary styles of today. Then there will be 
little danger that when a chic contem- 
porary salon is called for, he will pro- 
vide a setting that looks like the ladies’ 
lounge in a second-rate gambling casino. 


The problem of non-realistic set dres- 
sings can be much more difficult, since 
these usually require specific design and 
construction. When the backgrounds 
are non-real, it is not wise to follow the 
line of least resistance—to borrow ob- 
jects and place them on the stage as is. 
They must be built or remodeled and 
painted to tie in with the backgrounds. 
It is distressing to see Grand Rapids 
furniture placed in front of theatrically 
painted or highly stylized scenery. 

It is surprising how completely non- 
descript second-hand furniture can be 
changed by means of paint, decorative 
trimmings, and upholstery to suit a par- 
ticular background. Almost any piece 
of furniture has reconstruction. possibili- 
ties. Many plain kitchen chairs have 
unobjectionable legs, and by putting 
new backs on them, they can be given 
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an entirely different effect. After all, it 
is usually the chair’s back which con- 
tains most of its style and distinction. 

Because expense is a major considera- 
tion, set dressings must be used again 
and again. No one likes to see the same 
furniture in every show. If pieces are 
not remodeled so as to be unrecogniz- 
able, the designer has missed. A coat of 
paint doesn’t change furniture funda- 
mentally, therefore structural additions 
and subtractions must be made with in- 
genuity and taste. 

Needless-to-say, even if the tall chairs 
from the President's office or the long 
table from the Faculty Club are avail- 
able, they will probably be too recog- 
nizable for stage use, for little can be 
done to disguise them without possible 
damage. Certainly they will never be at 
home before highly mannered _back- 
grounds. The stage is a place for illu- 
sion and not a showcase for borrowed 
finery. 

Before the designer can stylize a piece 
of furniture, he must know what mo- 
tifs he is stylizing and their relation to 
the room or to the exterior. He will 
necessarily depend a great deal on re- 
search in planning his set dressings and 
will design everything together as a 
unit, thinking at all times of the final re- 
sult—the complete stage picture. A 
stylized chair which sets out to be Chip- 
pendale and ends up with mid-Victorian 
flourishes can only confuse an audience, 
especially if the scenery is stylized by 
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means of a totally different type of ex- 
aggeration. Such “sore thumbs” on the 
stage are ten times as noticeable as they 
would be in life. 

In many cases multi-set non-realistic 
plays and musical shows demand a scen- 
ery and set-dressing combination in 
which a minimum of scenery is used. 
For example, a single elaborate over- 
sized banquette and small wall section 
might suggest a musical comedy night 
club scene. In a play like The Adding 
Machine the large, distorted adding 
machine keys require only the simplest 
of scenery to set them off. In like man- 
ner the plastic pieces in Lady in the 
Dark often completed the stage picture. 
Oenslager’s furniture in Johnny John- 
son was as distorted as were the settings, 
and emphasis was always on the furni- 
ture rather than on the scenery. 

Actually then, a satisfactory solution 
to the set dressing problem requires that 
decisions be made early, and that noth- 
ing be left to chance. It is often said 
that, ““The less there is, the better it must 
be designed.” Unfortunately when this 
statement is partially reversed it reads, 
“The more there is, the worse it can be 
designed.” Careless, inappropriate set 
dressings can ruin scenery, but carefully 
conceived and carefully executed dress- 
ings can be so suitable and can enhance 
the play so much that the audience will 
note them, be pleased with them, and 
remember them with approval. 
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LEI’TER FROM NAPLES 
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Naples is the back-door to Italy. It 
is half Oriental in its squalor, its odors, 
its sudden contrasts of poverty and 
riches; wholly captivating in its natural 
setting and the sly, ingratiating charac- 
ter of its people. It is not, nor has it 
ever been, the seat of Italian culture 
(in many respects it is still more Spanish 
than Italian) but for me it has two ad- 
vantages as a port of entry. Having 
been stationed in Naples for over a 
year during the last war, I was able to 
have a somewhat familiar point of de- 
parture for my future studies, and, at 
the same time, a former impression to 
use as a focal point for comparison 
with new ones I was bound to receive. 

These are not lacking, either in num- 
ber or in sharpness. The recuperative 
power of this part of Italy has been im- 
mense. The harbor of Naples, 80 per- 
cent destroyed by bombs and _land- 
mines, has been almost completely re- 
stored. Only a few rusted hulks of ships 
serve as reminders of the chaos that ex- 
isted a few years ago. The mole for pas- 
senger and passenger-freighter ships has 
been entirely rebuilt. Next to it the 
smaller Molo Beverella again takes care 
of the daily departures of the smaller 
craft that steam to Sorrento, Capri, and 
Ischia. The city, too, has changed great- 
ly from my memory of it. The large 
hotels that extend the length of Via Par- 
tenope and «dominate the district of 
Santa Lucia were in my mind’s eye main- 
ly monumental skeletons, gutted by the 
departing Germans’ dynamite. Now 
they are almost all restored to activity. 
The rubble has been cleared away, or is 


being cleared, from the ruins of 1943, 
"44 and °45, and even in the dimmed 
half-light of a power shortage Via Roma, 
Via Chiaia, Via Caracciola and all of 
the other main thorofares glitter at 
night with an excitement that is strange 
to me. 

All of this refurbishing has not been 
only for surface appearance. There has 
been little attempt, as far as I may judge, 
to beautify merely for the eye of the 
tourist or the E. R. P. committee mem- 
ber. (As both represent important busi- 
ness concerns, some expenditure merely 
for their benefit is warranted.) The ce- 
ramic collection at the Villa Floridiana, 
little visited by either tourist or Neapo- 
litan, is now replaced in its glass cases, 
neatly labelled and carefully arranged; 
in the outskirts of Naples to the south, 
near the autostrada to Pompeii, large 
apartment blocks have been erected to 
take care of the laborers whose tene- 
ments were destroyed; in the Museum 
of San Martino the vast and heterogene- 
ous collection has been replaced (a mon- 
umental work): these three instances 
serve as a sketch only of what a city must 
and can and does do to lift itself from 
the misery and squalor into which it 
descends during the prosecution of a 
war. This is not to say that: Naples is 
entirely as it was before the war. And 
the Neapolitan might ask “Which war?” 
Like the eruptions of Vesuvius, the last 
is only the most recent, not necessarily 
the most memorable. In the garden that 
flanks the Riviera di Chiaia there is a 
statute of a man clasping a struggling 
woman in his arms. Originally it may 
have been inspired by the rape of the 
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Sabine women. But the upper half of 
the lady is gone, sheered off by some 
mischance of war and sudden death. 
The man still strives to conquer the 
struggling truncate form; the spirit with- 
in the woman still denies, even though 
she denies what is already impossible. 
During the war she was surrounded by 
bulldozers, half-tracks, and weapon car- 
riers. Now again flowers are planted at 
the scene of her endless revolt and _ his 
interminable and abortive struggle. 

A more pertinent example of this re- 
novation came to my attention when | 
visited the Teatro San Carlo my second 
night in Naples. My last memory of it 
was a composite of British and American 
uniforms, dusty red velvet, tarnished 
gilt, and the garish note of an air-raid 
siren during the second act of Butterfly. 
All this was changed. The uniforms 
were gone, the siren was happily silent, 
the red velvet had been cleaned and the 
gilt freshened. Even the clock above the 
proscenium, with its turning dial and 
fixed hand of Cronus, was again func- 
tioning. The crowd was large, eager, 
and friendly. Adolf Busch was appear- 
ing as guest violinist with the San Carlo 
Symphony orchestra, and the alarming 
hisses from one half of the audience 
to quiet the other half, the excited cries 
of “Bis, bis!” at the end of the Brahm’s 
concerto, would have told the most un- 
observant spectator that this#8th cen- 
tury royal theatre was still serving as 
an outlet for at least one very real and 
vital form of theatrical expression. The 
purpose of my second trip to Italy was 
to examine, im situ as it were, the more 
obviously dramatic forms of this expres- 
sion, and to relate in my mind its con- 
temporary tendencies with the general- 
ly accepted traditions of its past. To 
see, in other words, what is happening 
in the theatre now, and to discover what 
sources are available for a study of the 
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theatre of the past. The ancient and the 
modern were my dual objective, hoping 
to find some common denominator that 
would help rationalize both. 

In Naples it is simpler to study the 
theatre of the past than that of the pre- 
sent. At the turn of the century there 
were fifteen theatres that were active in 
the presentation of opera, musical com- 
edy, serious drama, and “popular” dra- 
ma; in 1949 there are two. During my 
stay of one month in Naples two reviste 
were presented, one revival for the ben- 
efit of the retired Pulcinella, Salvatore 
de Muto, and a symphonic and choral 
series at the Teatro San Carlo. After 
Christmas the opera season would begin, 
the last remaining vestige of what had 
once been an active and _ productive 
theatrical center. 

This theatre of the past is well docu- 
mented and the documents well cared 
for in the local libraries. For the Eng- 
lish-speaking student of the theatre 
there is an untold and unexploited 
wealth of information available here on 
the theatre of the 18th and 1gth cen- 
turies. The field has been covered by 
Italian scholars, and to a much slighter 
degree by the French, but to my knowl- 
edge little is written in English about 
this theatrical centre of the past, a centre 
so important that in 1901 a French vis- 
itor could say of it, “Les théatres sont 
nombreux a Naples, relativement plus 
nombreux que dans aucune autre ville 
d'Europe.” Even less has been accom- 
plished in English on the drama itself; 
and here the peculiar worth of the dra- 
ma is an obstacle to its study, for much 
of its value lies in the fact that it is in- 
terspersed with Neapolitan dialect and 
that dialect the more closely it reflects 
the spirit and cultural pattern of its 
particular locality, the further it departs 


1 Henry Lyonnet, Le Thédtre hors du France, 
4¢ series: Pulcinella et Cie (Paris, 1901), p. 8. 
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from accepted literary (Tuscan) Italian. 
It is true that this has not been a barrier 
to the study of Goldoni (who frequently 
wrote Veneziana) but in many cases the 
work of Goldoni was an attempt to 
break away from the “local” style typi- 
cal of Italian drama and to write in 
the more “universal” style best practised 
by Moliére. This is not true of Neapoli- 
tan drama, which remained persistently 
and even tenaciously Neapolitan. 

Cesare Foligno, for thirty years pro- 
fessor of Italian literature at Oxford, 
and now professor of English literature 
at the University of Naples, assures me 
that in his opinion many of the early 
and middle 18th century Neapolitan 
plays are worthy to be classed with 
Goldoni and that only the unusual sim- 
plification of history has elevated one 
and ignored the others. 

The libraries of Naples are well prep- 
ared to assist the student who wishes to 
persevere in the proof of this statement. 
The Regia Biblioteca at the Universita 
de Napoli has all of the critical works 
on the Italian and Neapolitan drama 
and many of the dramas themselves in 
printed form. The Biblioteca Nazionale 
is even more fruitful, for it has a special 
division, the Biblioteca Luchese Palli, 
which is dedicated entirely to things 
dramatic and theatrical and furnishes 
as complete a record as it would now 
be possible to find of the Neapolitan 
theatre of the 18th and 1gth centuries. 
At the Nazionale and the Luchese Palli 
the student is able to examine plays in 
MS from the late 17th through the 19th 
centuries. The directors of all three li- 
braries and their assistants are most kind 
and helpful and most free in placing 
their complete knowledge of their li- 
braries at the disposal of the student. 

Here is a field of study for the English- 
speaking student with a command of 
Italian and a grasp of the Neapolitan 
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dialect which could add much to our 
knowledge of the European drama of 
the 18th and igth centuries and which 
would, I venture to think, enlighten us 
a great deal on the growing bourgeois 
element in the drama that seems to have 
been apparent everywhere in Europe 
in the 18th century. This last statement 
is made because Naples is (or was) the 
home of Pulcinella. His historic growth 
from Maccus and Buffo of the Atellan 
farce, through the commedia dell’arte 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, to the 
chief masked figure of the Teatro San 
Carlino seems to have been a gradual 
process of increased restraint and in- 
creased respectability, in other words, 
of increased regard for those virtues 
which are generally held to be typically 
middle-class. 

Of contemporary theatre little exists 
in Naples other than a season of opera, 
a revue or two, an occasional half-ama- 
teur-half-professional production, a scat- 
tering of street puppets, and, dominat- 
ing and surpassing all, the cinema. As 
most of the moving pictures shown here 
are American made (except for the dub- 
bing-in of Italian speech) little need be 
said of them. After the first shock of 
hearing Robert Montgomery and John 
Wayne speak in Italian, only boredom 
is derived from such films as J Sacrifica- 
tori. As an addition to the value of the 
Neapolitan theatrical scene they are nil. 
For one Italian moving picture. (Riso 
Amaro was being featured during my 
stay in Naples) there are ten. or fifteen 
American (even, at last, Jane Russell in 
that dullest of fleshies, The Outlaw, 
more invitingly if less truthfully trans- 
lated here as Il mio corpo ti scaldera). 

Even the chief pride of the modern 
Neapolitan theatre must be sought else- 
where: the de Filippo brothers, natives 
of Naples, are both producing a kind of 
drama admired in Naples but seen in 
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Rome or Milan; Eduardo de Filippo 
and his Teatro d’Eduardo is playing in 
the latter city, while at present Peppino 
de Filippo is presenting his company in 
an original Neapolitan dialect play, 
Quel piccolo campo, at the Teatre Qui- 
rino in Rome. 

It is, however, this type of theatrical 
manifestation that was evidently over- 
looked by Eric Bentley in his article “A 
Traveller's Report” in the October is- 
sue of Theare Arts: an omission that 
may have been the cause of what seems 
to be a sweeping misjudgment of con- 
temporary Italian theatre. Mr. Bentley, 
who is fast becoming the Burton Ras- 
coe of the theatre world, denies the vital- 
ity of the modern Italian theatre after, 
apparently, a glimpse of it at the Festi- 
val this last summer in Venice and a 
hurried and (to worry the phrase) a sad- 
ly Brecht-less glance at it in Rome and 
Milan. To state that Mr. Bentley is in- 
correct in all his assertions would be to 


proceed on the same basis as did Mr. 
Bentley when he condemned Luchino 


Visconti’s version of Alfieri’s Oreste 
without seeing it. And it is just here 
that Mr. Bentley leads us back to the 
contemporary theatre in Naples, for, if 
one is unable to see the theatre at will in 
Naples, one is still able to talk about 
it with those who have had a long and 
intimate acquaintance with it, and to 
prepare a background for seeing it by 
reading about it in the journals. One 
will find there a most active and aggres- 
sive critical sense, which is generally not 
the note struck by critics of a dying thea- 
tre. Take, for example, Silvio d’Amico’s 
article in the Sipario for May, 1949. 
Signor d’Amico discusses Visconti’s pro- 
duction of Oreste with as much severity, 
but more discernment, than does Mr. 
Bentley in Theatre Arts. (It must be ad- 
mitted that Signor d’Amico, having seen 
the production, had somewhat the ad- 
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vantage of Mr. Bentley who seems onl) 
to have seen Signor d’Amico’s article.) 
Another example: in Jl] Dramma of the 
15 October, 1949 (p. 45), Gino Damer- 
ini writes of Massimo Bontempello’s 
adaptation, Venezia salva: “. . . .without 
the tragedy of Otway and let us say 
moreover, without the translation and 
the comments of Riva the Venezia salva 
of Bontempello would not exist, and 
it would have been better, for the adap- 
tor. . . . has certainly presented a gen- 
erally unhappy version.” ‘This is not 
the servile criticism of a paid press, 
nor is it, seemingly, the criticism of a 
theatre that must be saved at all costs. 
There is, quite evidently, enough life in 
the Italian theatre for it to take a beat- 
ing or two, even such an ill-aimed one as 
that offered by Mr. Bentley. 

Another proof of the vitality of the 
Italian theatre is offered by a third the- 
atrical journal (and note that Italy, 
starved of paper, lends its support to 
two and is already buying out the first 
issue of a third theatre magazine, while 
one seems to suffice for the United States). 
F. M., writing in the 15 November, 1949 
issue of Teatro (p. 66) notes that in 1936, 
a peak year, the regular companies gave 
7,280 performances before 3,820,087 spec- 
tators. In 1948, regular companies gave 
4,666 performances before 2,375,252 spec- 
tators. The important thing to note is 
that in 1936 some 3,800,000 spectators 
brought into the box office 24,000,000 
lire; in 1948, some 2,300,000 spectators 
brought in 830,224,882 lire. In times of 
grossest inflation, less than three years 
after a ruinous and enervating war, the 
Italian theatre could still draw in about 
two-thirds of the spectators it had at- 
tracted in the peak years of prosperity. 
This is not a sign of lack of vitality. 

Naples, as it has given me time to es- 
tablish this factual background for the 
Italian theatre, has also reminded me, 
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with its absent de Filippo brothers, that 
there was not Italy as we know it until 
the latter half of the 19th century. In a 
perfectly legitimate sense, it may be said 
that there has never yet been quite creat- 
ed an Italian drama. Goldoni’s name is 
everywhere, but Goldoni is eminently 
Venetian, and when he is not Venetian 
he is as often French as he is Italian. 
Alfieri is a baroque adornment that 
many seem to admire (remember, this 
year is his gooth anniversary) but few 
have ever seen. The theatre of Italy has, 
on the whole, been a composite of many 
local theatres, and that tradition is still 
carried on by the de Felippo brothers 
and their plays in Neapolitan dialect. 
Whether or not the sharpness and fresh- 
ness of detail observable in these works 
of local character can again be carried 
over into works of national importance 
(as Goldoni sometimes succeeded in do- 
ing) yet remains to be seen. 


One last benefit was derived from my 
preliminary month in Naples: an insight 
into the arrangement made by the Ital- 
ian government to intervene in the econ- 
omy of the Italian theatre, and the emo- 
tions aroused by such paternalism. 

It is in respect to this government inter- 
vention (officially called “sovvenzioni’’) 
that Mr. Bentley, in his aforementioned 
article, does most harm to the Italian 
theatre. He notes that the government 
head, Signor Nicola de Pirro, was also 
in charge of the Italian theatre under 
Mussolini, and seems to derive there- 
from the statement that the Italian thea- 
tre is a complacent playground of 
fascist aestheticism. This is at most only 
a half-truth, for it seems to imply that 
not only is all Italian theatre “directed” 
in its choice of plays by government 
officials with government lire, but also 
that the Italian theatre is itself satisfied 


with the “sovvenzioni” it is receiving. 


This emphatically is not the case. 
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In the first place, not all companies 
and not all city-groups receive govern- 
ment aid. In the second place, not all 
of the Italian theatre workers are in 
favor of such aid. My general impression 
is that they either reject entirely the 
idea of government aid, or object to its 
present method of distribution. A typ- 
ical statement against any government 
aid is made by Salvatore de Marco, the 
Capocomico of the de Marco Company, 
in the October, 1949, issue of J] Dramma 
(p- 54): “Government funds, as you can 
well observe and as I have had occasion 
to confide in you, have been a cursed 
detriment. The dramatic Theatre, in 
order to be able to rise again and to 
breathe deeply and fully, needs only one 
thing from the government, that the 
governmental machine with its gears, 
laborers and engineers, ignore it, over- 
look it and be completely disinterested 
in its functioning.” 

No rejection of government interven- 
tion could be more emphatic, nor is 
Signor de Marco a voice crying in the 
wilderness. The general tone of the 
press is less strident than that of de Mar- 
co, but it shows a healthy dissatisfaction 
with bureaucratic interference (though 
it naturally does not entirely disavow 
bureaucratic lire). There can be no sus- 
picion that the Italian theatre is supine- 
ly enjoying the position of kept-mistress 
to a former fascist politicism. 

Naples, then, has furnished me with 
this background: a pot-pourri of a rich 
past, a near-empty present, a_ possibly 
exciting future. In this ancient Bour- 
bon capitol I have been able to see 
abundant evidences of a rich theatrical 
history that is still living in the work of 
a few expatriate sons; and I have been 
able to cast an eye up the Italian penin- 
sula toward Rome and Milan and to 
prepare myself, in some degree, for the 
productions that I will see there. 
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AGAINST THE ILLUSIONISTIC APPROACH 
TO DIRECTING* 


CHARLES J. McGAW 
Ohio State University 


To state the case bluntly at the begin- 
ning: the negative wording of the title 
indicates what seems to me to be a neces- 
sary attitude on the part of the directors 
of educational theatre if the stage is ever 
to be freed from what has rather aptly 
been called “the tyranny of realism.” 
A little later I shall attempt to explain 
the dangers of this tyranny. Just now I 
am in a hurry to admit that my point of 
view is neither new nor revolutionary. 
The realistic style as we know it to- 
day had not even been established when 
an 18th-century director and producer 
named Goethe (he happened also to 
be a bit of a poet) advised anyone 
who would work for the stage to “leave 
nature in her proper place” and to 
create a theatre of “glazed linen and 
spangles.”' It is over twenty-five years 
since Kenneth Macgowan and Robert 
Edmond Jones published Continental 
Stagecraft. This book along with several 
others has provided us with exciting 
descriptions of what were then innova- 
tions on the European stage. But aside 
from occasionally provoking the use of 
symbolistic scenery when realism is com- 
pletely impractical, it has made little im- 
pression upon Broadway and _ conse- 
quently little impression upon the col- 
lege theatre. The situation is recognized 
in a brief foreword attached by the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art to its copies of the 
expressionistic film, The Cabinet of Dr. 
Caligari. It says something to the effect 


*A paper presented at the A.E.T.A. Conven- 
tion in Washington, 1948. 

1 Johann beg von Goethe, “Dramatic 
Form,” European Theories of the Drama, ed. 
by Barrett H. Clark, rev. ed. (New York, 1947), 
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that the picture has had tremendous 
effect upon criticism but almost none 
upon production, Not that German 
expressionism or any other European 
“ism” is the answer. But there may be 
found in some of the non-realistic ap- 
proaches both artistic principles and 
practical solutions which have not been 
adequately exploited. The Theatre of 
Tomorrow as Mr. Macgowan visualized 
it twenty years ago is not today, as we 
might expect the theatre of yesterday; 
it is rather the theatre of day after to- 
morrow. Time does not always march 
on! 

The theatre of today—on both the 
commercial and the non-commercial 
stages—is a theatre of realism or natural- 
ism or “illusionism.” I propose to use 
the terms interchangeably and not to 
quibble over shades of meaning. The 
aim of almost all directors is to create an 
illusion of untheatricality—to make the 
spectator forget that he is in the theatre. 
For our present purpose it does not 
matter what degree of selectivity is used, 
nor whether we create the illusion of a 
drawing room, a water-front dive, or a 
fantastic mountain peak inhabited by 
trolls and elves. The important thing 
is that we create an illusion of some- 
thing out of the theatre—that the specta- 
tor be made temporarily to forget the 
theatricalism of his surroundings. Now 
while this illusion should not, even in 
the most naturalistic production, become 
an end in itself, it poses (as Mr. Mac- 
gowan points out)? a test of validity 

2Kenneth Ma and Robert Edmond 


Jones, Continental Stagecraft (New York, 1922), 
Chapter I. 
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which must be met before any other 
truth can be recognized; and the energy 
and ingenuity required in its creation 
often prevent us from going further in 
expressing the true dramatic values of 
the play. 

Whether or not there is anything ob- 
jectionable in this concept of production 
as one theatrical style, it is highly objec- 
tionable that it should have become the 
single standard by which productions 
are measured. But that is the case, and 
any departure from realism is considered 
by the audience (and usually by the 
director) as only a kind of novelty or 
as a practical expedient. The reaction 
of a sophomore of at least average intel- 
ligence is representative; when asked her 
opinion of a Shakespearean tragedy as 
presented on a replica of an Elizabethan 
stage, she said she had nothing against 
it but she hoped sometime to see a real 
production of the play with scenery. 

A case against a continued adherence 
to the illusionistic approach may be 
based upon four principal objections: 
1. In attempting to remove the element 

of theatricalism, it fails to make ef- 
fective use of theatrical media for 
expressing the play. 

2. In attempting to create the illusion 
of actuality, it keeps the actor out of 
contact with the audience and thus 
fails to realize the theatre’s most im- 
portant advantage over the motion 
picture. 

3. It involves the director and the tech- 
nician in a multiplicity of unneces- 
sary detail. 


4. For the youthful actor of the college 


theatre, who can rarely create a com- 
plete illusion of maturity, it must 
always compromise unqualified suc- 
cess. 


Now I propose briefly to discuss each of 
these objections. 
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Il 

The English and American drama 
with its aim at unlimited realism has 
failed except sporadically to translate 
life into stage values. This failure leads 
T. S. Eliot to contend that the realistic 
or illusionistic drama “steadily contrives 
to escape the conditions of art.”* This 
failure is responsible for the fact that 
aestheticians have never taken the art of 
the theatre seriously, most of them dis- 
missing dramatic production in a foot- 
note or at most a few paragraphs. It has, 
in other words, turned the so-called le- 
gitimate stage into a bastard art. 

The “conditions of art” from which 
the theatre is striving to escape require 
rules or conventions which are agreed 
upon by both the artist and the receiver. 
These rules enable the artist to use the 
media peculiar to his art to create “signi- 
ficant form” (the phrase, I believe, was 
first used by Clive Bell) by means of 
which he expresses his ideas. The media 
of the theatre are obviously theatrical 
media—lights, paint, flats, make-up, cos- 
tumes, actors—but the term theatrical 
has somehow become a term of disap- 
probation as opposed to the term drama- 
tic which is complimentary. It is true 
that in poetic dramas laid in far away 
places some of us, as directors, are not 
too greatly concerned with realistically 
motivated light sources. But unless as 
a kind of novelty we decide to “stylize” 
the production, the flats must be made 
to look like the walls of a room and 
costumes must look like clothes. To 
describe a different directorial approach, 
an approach which emphasizes the media 
of the stage instead of trying to conceal 
them, Mordecai Gorelik uses the term 
theatrical theatre logically and with no 
redundancy.* But how ridiculous would 


8T. S. Eliot, “Four Elizabethan Dramatists,” 
Selected Essays 1917-1932 (New York, 1932), 95- 

4 Mordecai Gorelik, New Theatres for Old 
(New York, 1947), 275ff. 
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“sculptural sculpture.” These could 
make no sense until our standards of 
music were based upon how closely a 
musical composition sounded like a 
thunderstorm or until our standards of 
sculpture were determined by Madame 
Taussaud. 

Now let us quickly examine the aside 
and the soliloquy as examples of theatri- 
cal convention from which the modern 
theatre has succeeeded in escaping. As 
rules agreed upon by dramatist, actor, 
and spectator, both the aside and the 
soliloquy are simple, direct, and econom- 
ical conventions for conveying informa- 
tion to the audience. There is nothing 
ridiculous about them as practiced in 
the theatrical theatre of Moliére, unless 
the actor fails to respect the agreement 
and fancies that he is cute or funny in 
their delivery. The Elizabethan solilo- 
quy is similarly satisfactory to all con- 
cerned when treated as a convention; 
only when intruded into a realistic pro- 
duction does it stand out like a sore 
thumb or an operatic aria. In the 
Greek drama, to borrow another phrase 
from T. S. Eliot, “the imitation of 
life is circumscribed” through an ob- 
servance of theatrical rules. Medea’s 
nurse, for instance, tells the audience 
simply and directly what the situation is 
at the beginning of the play. And we 
can indeed be thankful to the director 
who does not make the usual concession 
to realism by “motivating” her lines, 
thus reducing us in the audience to the 
undignified position of eavesdroppers.® 


5 The so-called conventions of the illusionistic 
picture-frame stage (the fourth wall removed, the 
furniture facing downstage, the actors in open 
positions, etc.) are not conveniions at all; they 
are subterfuges. They exist for the convenience 
of the audience and they are not intended as an 
aid to the director in expressing the play. Real- 
ism demands that the actors appear uncon- 


scious of them, The subterfuge of turning all 
the furniture toward the footlights and then re- 


be such terms as “musical music” or 
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It is somewhat remarkable that a thea- 
trical theatre—a theatre rooted in con- 
vention rather than _ illusion—should 
have endured in varying degrees of pro- 
sperity for over two thousand years, 
should have flourished in several periods 
that are unsurpassed either in literary 
or theatrical history, and then in a re- 
latively short space of time should have 
had its artistic standards repudiated. 
But unfortunately, as George Bernard 
Shaw has spent a part of his long life 
pointing out to us, “human enlighten- 
ment does not progress by nicer and 
nicer adjustments, but by violent correc- 
tive reactions which invariably send us 
clean over our saddle and would bring 
us to the ground on the other side if the 
next reaction did not bring us back again 
with equally excessive zeal.”* Only a 
“violent corrective reaction” from con- 
vention to naturalism could account for 
William Archer’s extravagant statement 
that “any good competent writer” can 
turn out plays which are better than 
those of the Elizabethans,’ an attitude 
which is shared either consciously or 
unconsciously by many of us today. As 
Miss M. C. Bradbrook is quick to ob- 
serve, realistic drama can be considered 
better than Elizabethan drama only by 
accepting late 1gth century standards as 
absolute and ignoring the conventions 
by which the earlier plays were written.* 
quiring the actors to move around as if they 
were in a naturalistically arranged room is 
quite another thing from the convention of 
Moliére’s theatre which permitted the actors to 
place their chairs in a row at the edge of the 
stage and talk from them directly out to the 
audience. There are, of course, some conven- 
tions of the realistic theatre which may not be 
construed as subterfuges: notably the curtain for 
disclosing and concealing the picture and the 
arbitrary use of light which has already been 
mentioned. 
® George Bernard Shaw, “The Perfect Wag- 
nerite,” Major Critical Essays (London, 1932). 
216. 
7 William Archer, The Old Drama and the 
New (Boston, 1925), 34. 


8M. C. Bradbrook, Themes and Conventions 
of Elizabethan Tragedy (Cambridge, 1935), 3- 
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The conventions of these plays are crude 
only if they are conceived in terms of 
igth-century realism or goth-century 
mechanical illusionism in which one 
partially realistic set after another is 
rolled noisily into place while the drama- 
tic line is broken by a blackout and some 
specially composed music played upon 
the Hammond organ. 

Thus the tyranny of one ideal is cor- 
rected by another equally tyrannous. We 
have gone from the side of convention 
completely over the saddle to illusionism, 
and there is need for another reaction 
to bring us at least part of the way back. 


III 

So far I have tried to suggest the limita- 
tions of the modern theatre with its aim 
at uncircumscribed illusion which stand 
in the way of its achieving a result truly 
within the bounds of art. But whether 
or not the educational theatre is con- 
cerned with aesthetic principles (and 
I truly think that it is) the practical 
advantages of conditioning audiences 
to a more theatrical approach are enor- 
mous. 

First of all, the non-illusionistic pro- 
duction capitalizes upor) the presence of 
the living actor which{ is the one real 
advantage the stage has over the screen. 
What is the good of having live actors 
if they are to be imprisoned behind an 


- imaginary fourth wall? Of all the tyran- 


nous ideals of illusionism, the one that 
most needs a violent corrective reaction 
is the ideal of insisting that the actor 
appear unconscious of the audience. On 
this point we can learn from every period 
and from every form of theatre except 
the modern legitimate stage and grand 
opera. The Orientals, the Greeks, the 
Elizabethans, the Italian comedians, the 
actors in the period of Moliére and the 
Restoration, the medicine men, the per- 
formers in musical comedy, and certainly 
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the queens of burlesque—all took or take 
full advantage of their opportunity to 
establish contact with their audience. 
When Ethel Merman comes down to the 
footlights and blares forth with “Doin’ 
What Comes Naturally,” we have the 
electrifying effect of a strong stage per- 
sonality breaking through the fourth 
wall. We also have the essence of thea- 
trical theatre freed from the pretense of 
illusionism. For the illusion of the 
picture-frame stage is a pretentious thing 
compared to the direct frankness of the 
platform. 

The non-illusionistic production frees 
everyone concerned from the elaborate 
and expensive game of pretending that 
the whole thing is real, only to have his 
faith destroyed when the entire wall 
shakes with the slamming of a door or 
when it becomes obvious that the hero 
is eating little pieces of apple instead of 
roast capon. 

This freedom from pretense is a 
second advantage of the non-illusionistic 
approach. After spending hours bracing 
the flats against any shaking, seeing that 
the box-set is masked from every part of 
the house, rehearsing light cues until 
the electrician and the actor who blows 
out the candles are perfectly synchroniz- 
ed, haven’t you ever wished you were a 
Chinaman working to please an audi- 
ence which was either naive enough or 
sophisticated enough to accept an actor 
astride a pole as a general on horseback 
without being distracted from the serious 
intention of the play? The game of 
make-believe is fun at first, but it begins 
to pall when we realize that the time and 
energy required for superficialities in 
the illusionistic production might better 
be spent in expressing true dramatic 
values. Why should the stage be any- 
thing but a stage, the actors anything 
but actors, the properties anything but 
properties? To use them as such for the 
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purpose of presenting the ideas or emo- 
tions expressed in a particular play, with- 
out attempting to create the illusion 
that the stage is a palace, the actors 
princes, and the properties crown jewels, 
is both entirely non-illusionistic and 
highly theatrical. The theatrical media 
are used frankly for what they are. 
Theatricalism is inherently neither ex- 
travagant nor arty. It permits neither 
pretense nor pretentiousness. And the 
fact that the word theatrical has come to 
be synonymous with the words cheap and 
tawdry is a result of trying to create an 
illusion of diamonds and ermine with 
glits and fur cloth. 


IV 


It is not, however, because the college 
theatre is incapable of creating illusion 
that I am attempting to make a case 
against the realistic style. A gilded glass 
from Woolworth’s can be made to look 
as much like a golden goblet on the 
campus as on 45th street. Our resource- 
fulness in technical matters is often im- 
pressive. No, the advantages of the thea- 
trical approach are not attractive be- 
cause we are inadequate to the task of 
making things look real, although with- 
out that responsibility sliding or revolv- 
ing stages become unnecessary—a fact 
which is all to the good since most of 
us do not have any. Nor am I advocat- 
ing the comparative simplicity of non- 
illusionism on the grounds that it means 
less work. Any director expects to spend 
most of his time and all of his energy 
in preparing a production. The advant- 
age comes in being able to spend them 
on essentials rather than on trivialities. 

But even though the irksome technical 
difficulties of illusionism can usually be 
coped with, the matter of casting young 
students as old or middle-aged characters 
still remains. This is a very great pro- 
blem facing the director of any edu- 
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cational theatre who attempts to create 
the illusion of reality—a problem so 
great in fact that he can never complete- 
ly realize his aim. It is this circumstance 
more than any other which is responsible 
for such exasperating comments upon 
college productions as “excellent for 
amateurs” or “just wonderful consider- 
ing they are only students.” We can 
rightfully resent such qualified accept- 
ance of our best efforts. Yet it is clear 
that no audience conditioned only to 
realism can accept without reservation 
a twenty year old boy as Captain Shot- 
over. An entirely satisfactory produc- 
tion of Heartbreak House in a realistic 
style can be achieved only through type 
casting or by actors of consummate skill; 
and neither alternative is possible for 
the director of the educational theatre. 
The principal attributes of students are 
intelligence and vitality both of which 
may be put to good account in a thea- 
trical production that allows the actor 
to present the essential qualities of a 
stage character directly to the audience, 
but neither of which is adequate if he 
must represent certain characters realis- 
tically. 

King Lear, perhaps the greatest trage- 
dy in world literature, is rarely attempt- 
ed because of its tremendous difficulties 
for both actors and technicians. It is 
impossible to conceive of a realistic 
storm scene which would not be quite 
ridiculous, and there is rarely an actor 
either on or off the commercial stage 
who can represent Lear acceptably. Yet 
in Shakespeare’s own time, his greatest 
plays were presented by the children’s 
companies. We can hardly believe the 
plays were not well done, because the 
children’s performances were taken seri- 
ously by a discriminating audience; and 
a group of child actors, no matter how 
precocious, could perform a Shakespear- 
ean tragedy successfully only in a pro- 
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duction which was both highly theatri- 
cal and completely non-illusionistic. Goe- 
the wrote in the passage from which I 
have already quoted that the stage should 
“take careful heed not to have recourse 
to anything but what may be performed 
by children with puppets upon boards 
and laths, together with sheets of card- 
board and linen.” When we think about 
King Lear that way, it becomes possible 
for the educational theatre. 

In many ways the colleges are moving 
toward a more theatrical theatre. We 
are becoming increasingly conscious of 
“style” in directing as opposed to the 
glib commercial slickness which charac- 
terizes most Broadway shows. No one 
accustomed to the best in college pro- 
ductions could have been as surprised as 
apparently some New Yorkers were that 
John Gielgud’s presentation of The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest should have 
been so smartly and so subtly unrealistic. 
The present tendencies to forget about 
Wagner’s “mystic gulf,” to break through 
the fourth wall by removing the barrier 
between the stage and the auditorium, 
and to use a central acting area are all to 
the good. To use theatrical media simply 
and frankly for the purpose of realizing 
the values of a play is a wholesome and 
vital development. The aim should be 
to condition audiences to theatrical thea- 
tre so that illusionism is no longer a 
single standard and so that they are 
neither distressed nor titillated by any 
departure from it. 

Vv 

Choosing plavs for such an approach 
is not more difficult than choosing plays 
for any other approach. Almost any 
play more than seventy-five years old is 
suitable because it will not have been 
written for a realistic production, and 
its values will be better realized if it is 
not given one. Many modern dramatists, 
of course, have written for an illusion- 
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istic theatre and their plays can best be 
expressed in an illusionistic production. 
We would not want to incur the same 
censure as some popular musicians by 
appearing to play Chekhov in jazz idiom. 
Some of the works of Shaw and Ibsen, 
however, with their emphasis upon dis- 
cussion might gain vitality from such 
an attack. And I set forth this opinion 
in spite of Shaw’s own statement to the 
contrary. 

Some present day dramatists, the most 
notable of which is Bertolt Brecht, are 
writing specifically for a non-illusionis- 
tic stage. The fact that Brecht’s plays 
may have only a limited appeal is due to 
a quality in their subject matter rather 
than to any quality inherent in the non- 
illusionistic approach. The plays of 
Tennessee Williams are not “tyrannic- 
ally realistic.” Their popularity may 
accomplish much because they are in- 
troducing large audiences to a kind of 
production which is not aimed entirely 
at an illusion of reality. We might well 
give more encouragement to other dra- 
matists who show tendencies away from 
naturalism. And we might well elimin- 
ate the term experimental in connection 
with their plays. An experimental pro- 
duction is psychologically geared to ac- 
cept failure as readily as success, an atti- 
tude which has a detrimental effect upon 
actors and especially upon the audience. 
No approach over two thousand years 
old needs to be made so tentatively. 

Theatricalism is not a panacea. An 
excess of it would doubtless have a stulti- 
fying effect. Voltaire arranged all quali- 
ties in triads of which the two extremes 
were vices, while the mean was a virtue. 
Thus between extravagance and stingi- 
ness he found thrift. Illusionism has 
reached a vicious extreme. Between that 
exteme and the exteme of an extravag- 
ant conventionalism there is a theatre 
that is frankly and honestly theatrical. 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 

The Academic Theatre and its na- 
tional representative, AETA, are in an 
exuberantly healthy and robustiously 
flourishing condition as we draw to the 
close of 1949 and AETA’s fourteenth 
year. We have, I think, a number of 
solid accomplishments to look back up- 
on as we balance up the year’s accounts. 

First and foremost, I have to report 
that the American Educational Theatre 
Association has, since the War, rapidly 
grown into one of the large American 
learned societies and professional asso- 
ciations. It was my fond hope that I 
could report to you at this meeting a 
membership of over twenty-five hun- 
dred but that was slightly too optimis- 
tic. With our membership in excess of 
two thousand we are, however, widely 
and nationally representative of the 
whole academic theatre. Perhaps seven 
hundred or more of our members come 
from the secondary school field and 
another several hundred come from the 
field of children’s theatre. Since the As- 
sociation carries on its work through 
numerous and large committees and 
since these committees are constantly 
consulting large numbers of members, 
AETA is not only the national represen- 
tative of the academic theatre but is in 
a strategic position to represent that 
whole theatre from children’s theatre 
through graduate training on the doc- 
toral level. 

The Association belongs to all of its 
members and serves them best in ac- 
cordance with their participation in its 
affairs. You may be as active or as in- 
active as you choose within AETA but 
you will benefit from your membership 
in direct proportion to the time and 


effort you put into Association activities. 
This is not a college association, not a 
high-school association—if high school 
or college participants seem to pre- 
dominate at any one time it is merely 
because those particular members, re- 
gardless of where they are regularly em- 
ployed, are at that time most active, 
giving maximum time and effort, pro- 
ducing maximum results in their Asso- 
ciation work. 

Whatever it does, whatever it accom- 
plishes must be done by the members 
organized into committees and by the 
members operating through their elected 
officers. The only remuneration of any 
kind that anyone receives for working 
for AETA is the prestige and glory that 
go with a task well done, a project su- 
perbly finished. I, therefore, want to pay 
tribute here to the three years of out- 
standing service rendered by William 
Halstead as Executive Secretary and 
Treasurer of AETA, a distinguished 
service to the whole academic theatre 
throughout the nation. He, more than 
any other single individual, has been 
responsible for the rapid expansion of 
our membership. 


But the development of AETA and 
its accomplishments this year and in the 
past are built upon fourteen years of 
devoted service on the part of its mem- 
bers. Time will not permit me to call 
the roll, even if I had a complete roll, 
of those devoted members who have 
given unstintingly of their time, abili- 
ties, and energies to build AETA and 
make a success of its many projects. I 
cannot refrain from reminding you of 
the part E. C. Mabie played in the 
founding of this Association and the 
work he did for it as its first president. 
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I want to remind you, too, of the splen- 
did service of John Hulburt and Donald 
Winbigler as former executive secretar- 
ies. Among the distinguished past presi- 
dents who have contributed to the de- 
velopment of this Association I must 
mention Dina Rees Evans, James H. 
Parke, Valentine Windt, Robert Kase, 
and H. Darkes Albright. 

Among the accomplishments of the 
year, I want to mention first our region- 
al meetings, conventions and confer- 
ences. The bi-annual Southern Califor- 
nia Regional Conference, piloted by 
Jack Morrison, with the able leadership 
of outstanding members such as James 
Butler, Theodore Hatlen, Ralph Freud, 
and Kenneth Macgowan, has grown into 
an event of first-rate importance in the 
educational theatre world. Of equally 
outstanding importance and significance 
is the annual Northwest Drama Con- 
ference, held at the University of Oregon 
in February, under the guidance and 
able direction of Horace Robinson. Pro- 
fessor Robinson served also as chairman 
of the annual AETA Conference which 
meets with the Western Speech Associa- 
tion at Thanksgiving time. One of the 
most important and successful confer- 
ences of the year was the AETA Work- 
shop and Regional Conference, meeting 
at Baylor University in April with the 
Southern Speech Association, organized 
in splendid fashion by Bruce Roach and 
Delwin Dusenbury. This conference and 
these leaders established a model that 
might well be followed through the na- 
tion in every region. In association with 
the Eastern Public Speaking Conference 
and under the general guidance of 
Darkes Albright, AETA sponsored a 
theatre and drama program for those 
meetings. The Second Eastern Theatre 
Conference meeting with the Tenth 
Delaware Dramatic Conference was held 
in Newark under the guidance of Rob- 
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ert Kase, a past-president of AETA. 
What was perhaps the most successful 
national Children’s Theatre Conference 
of our career was held in New York 
City in the summer under the joint 
management of Burdette Fitzgerald and 
Campton Bell. ANTA co-sponsored this 
conference and contributed in a distinc- 
tive manner to its great success. We take 
pride in this association and cooperation 
with ANTA. Lastly, I have time merely 
to mention the Southeastern Theatre 
Conference, held in Chapel Hill under 
the capable guidance of my old friend 
and former colleague, Samuel Selden. 

These regional conferences are grow- 
ing in importance year by year and de- 
serve the full support of all AETA mem- 
bers. Another conference of a different 
kind was held here at the Hotel Stevens 
on December 26. Last spring Wilva 
Davis (Mrs. Robert Breen) wrote to me 
on behalf of ANTA suggesting a nation- 
al meeting, or assembly, on the state of 
the theatre, to be held in Chicago at 
Christmastime, either before, after, or 
simultaneously with the AETA conven- 
tion, and with all major theatre organi- 
zations participating. I immediately, as 
President, accepted the idea, but plans 
for such a theatre assembly could not be 
worked out by ANTA, and it seemed 
more desirable to hold a national as- 
sembly on the theatre in Washington 
while Congress was in session. This was 
originally planned for early January. 
When it became apparent that we could 
not hold the assembly concurrently with 
the AETA convention, it also became 
apparent that we must proceed to a care- 
ful study and statement of the position 
of the academic theatre before such an 
assembly took place. In other words, we 
could not allow this assembly to be call- 
ed without our position in the whole 
national theatre picture being made 
clear. 
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Accordingly, after extensive corres- 
pondence with officers and members of 
AETA, I took the initiative of calling a 
pre-convention conference to state the 
position of the academic theatre. In pre- 
paration for this conference I appointed 
19 different committees to investigate all 
phases of the American theatre, the re- 
lation of the educational theatre to the 
whole theatre, and to prepare resolu- 
tions embodying their findings. These 
resolutions were presented in a meeting 
lasting from g:go in the morning to 9:30 
in the evening, with brief periods out 
for meals, and including not only these 
committees, but the participation of 
every fraternity, society, and theatrical 
organization concerned with the educa- 
tional theatre. The resolutions and re- 
ports presented at this conference were 
turned over to a resolutions committee 
for final drafting, and were presented to 
the annual business meeting of AETA 
where they were unanimously adopted. 
(See below.) We are all deeply indebted 
to the faithful and excellent work of 
each of the 19 committee chairmen and 
committee members who have labored 
since last September to state in proper 
terms and with complete honesty and 
integrity the position of the educational 
. theatre within the national picture. 


In my estimation, perhaps the most 
significant accomplishment of this year 
has been the successful launching of our 
EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. It takes 
a long time to build a good ship and 
this noble ship was not built in a day 
or in any one year. It has been in 
the process of development since 1940 
and many capable hands have had a 
part in her design and construction. We 
intend to make the EDUCATIONAL THEA- 
TRE JOURNAL one of the most serviceable 
and one of the most distinguished quar- 
terlies in the nation. 

I have said that the real work and the 
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significant contributions of AETA come 
from the committees. A few examples 
will serve to illustrate this statement. 
This year the Audio-Visual Aids Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Jacob 
Foster, has -ompleted and published in 
ETJ a complete revision of our guide, 
Film Strips and Film Slides for Use in 
Teaching Theatre, and has also pub- 
lished a revised list of Recordings for Use 
in Teaching Theatre. That committee 
has under way an ambitious project for 
the production of an extensive series of 
films and film strips to be used in all 
courses of theatre and drama instruc- 
tion, They have been in correspondence 
with one of America’s largest publishing 
companies and with various other com- 
panies with the idea of arranging con- 
tracts for the production and release of 
this extensive series. What a service that 
will be to all of us when the series is 
completed! The Committee on Drama 
Festivals, Contests, and Conferences, 
under the chairmanship of Bruce Roach, 
has completed and published an Educa- 
tional Theatre Conference Handbook, 
and has prepared and published a list of 
One Hundred Twenty Plays Recom- 
mended for Contests and Festivals. The 
expressions of enthusiastic appreciation 
from the theatre and drama teachers in 
the secondary schools alone would mark 
this work as signally successful. The 
Secondary School Committee has com- 
pleted a revision of our Drama Syllabus 
for the High Schools, which is now in 
the process of criticism and editing for 
publication. I must mention particular- 
ly Gwendolyn Freer and Roberta Sei- 
bert, chairmen of this committee, in con- 
nection with this project. 

An important bulletin on theatre and 
drama in the secondary schools was pre- 
pared last year by a Special Committee 
under the chairmanship of Hugh Gillis 
and is being published this year by the 
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National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. A similar bulletin on thea- 
tre and drama in adult education is now 
in preparation by another special com- 
mittee and will be published in October 
or December of next year by the Adult 
Education Association. Last year the 
Research Committee under the chair- 
manship of John MacDowell prepared 
Theatre Research in American Colleges 
and Universities, 1937-1947 which has 
been published as a special number of 
Speech Monographs. 

Through this year a special committee 
has been in constant correspondence and 
contact with officials of NBC in an effort 
to arrange, at the request of NBC, a na- 
tional series of television productions of 
college, university, and children’s thea- 
tre shows. Circumstances beyond the 
control of this committee and, in part 
at least, beyond the control of NBC 
have conspired to delay the signing of a 
contract and the initiation of this series. 

During the year AETA, in coopera- 
tion with ANTA and with NTC, aided 
in the selection of contestants for the 
Old Vic Scholarship, offered by the 
Transatlantic Foundation. You are all 
well aware of our work with ANTA on 
the forthcoming National Assembly on 
the American theatre. Upon numerous 
occasions through the year AETA has 
been called upon by the State Depart- 
ment, by members of Congress, and by 
other agencies for consultation; advice, 
and guidance. We are glad to be of serv- 
ice to these and other public agencies, 
but as a matter of strict policy we have 
refrained from any kind of intrusion 
until called upon. As a final example 
of AETA cooperation with other organi- 
zations, I do want to mention our Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with the Interna- 
tional Theatre Institute and UNESCO, 
under the chairmanship of Robert Kase. 

What of the future? Frankly, our task 
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has just begun. I predict that at the 
end of the next three years, if we all do 
our duty, our Association will have a 
membership of three thousand. That is 
a large Association. In order to continue 
the effectiveness and usefulness of such 
a large Association we must begin now 
to plan an over-haul and reorganization 
of our administrative machinery. The 
duties and tasks now devolving upon 
your present officers are too many and 
too complex for them to carry if they 
are to continue to hold their academic 
positions. 

In my opinion one of our next most 
immediate undertakings is a study of 
and a standardization of the minimum 
essential instruction in the various ele- 
mentary theatre courses. All of you who 
have had the task of evaluating a tran- 
script of academic credits will under- 
stand the pressing nature of this prob- 
lem. What has a student who comes to 
you with three units of credit in dra- 
matic production been taught? Do not 
misunderstand me. I am not suggesting 
that AETA dictate concerning anyone's 
curriculum or anyone’s course instruc- 
tion. Ascertainment and publication of 
minimum course content is all that is 
necessary. 

Our next problem, however, is one of 
accreditation. Eventually some organiza- 
tion must take the responsibility. It is 
logically our problem and we must face 
it. 

Again, in my opinion, we have neg- 
lected the problems of theatre and 
drama in the high schools as iong as we 
dare. Many of you know how complex 
these problems are and some of you are 
aware that our Association is the only 
organization in a position to deal with 
them on a national scale. 

The relations with foreign organiza- 
tions and associations, especially those 
in England and France, are just begin- 
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ning to develop. These relations must 
be expanded in those countries and ex- 
tended to include especially the South 
American countries, Germany, Italy, and 
Austria. 

I am convinced that we as an Associa- 
tion cannot continue to sit idly by and 
watch the yearly decline of the profes- 
sional theatre in America. I well know 
that it is a heart-breaking task even to 
attempt to do anything about this con- 
dition. There are measures which we 
can take, things that we can do in the 
face of the situation, however heart- 
breaking the attempt may be. On the 
other hand, in a sense the decline of the 
professional theatre is the opportunity 
of the academic theatre. We must be- 
come the national theatre. We must 
supply with our campus producti:yns 
and with a greatly extended system of 
touring the life force that keeps theatre 
alive for thousands of American citizens 
and American communties. Moreover, 
we should work for the establishment in 
our institutions of a system of graduate 
stipends and artist-in-residence fellow- 
ships which will give the young theatre 
artists an opportunity to go forward 
with the practice of their arts and at the 
same time give them sandwiches to live 
on. 

In conclusion, I repeat, AETA is ex- 
uberantly healthy and functioning at 
high speed in this year 1949. Its task is 
only beginning, however. Its future is 
up to you. 

Husert HEFFner, President 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 
ON MEMBERSHIP 


The membership increased by 400 this 
year, but the growth is less than in the 
preceding year: 1946—420, 1947—856, 
1948—1504, 1949—1935- 

Sustaining and Organizational Mem- 
berships, however, have continued their 
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rapid increase. It is the income from 
this source which has permitted the As- 
sociation to commit itself to quarterly 
publication of the EpUcATIONAL THEA- 
TRE JOURNAL: 1946—29, 1947—77, 1948 
—152, 1949—223. 

Renewals for 1950 are excellent, only 
829 remaining unrenewed on December 
23. The JourNAL should be of tremen- 
dous service in reducing transient mem- 
bership; 289 1948 members failed to re- 
new in 1949. New memberships for 1950 
are being received even before the end 
of the year solicitation brochures are 
mailed. Library memberships are _in- 
creasing encouragingly,. 

The most disappointing factor in 
membership was the decreased effective- 
ness of the annual September campaign 
for 16-month memberships. To the usual 
solicitation of individual names, all 
Thespian sponsors, the director of dra- 
matics at every college in the country, 
and the director of dramatics at the 
larger high schools, we added the 20,000 
other accredited high schools. But ap- 
parently the promise of the inauguration 
of the JOURNAL was less attractive to the 
high school teacher than the reality of 
our previous offers of teaching aids such 
as the Syllabus and other project re- 
ports. This was the wrong year to in- 
crease this high school solicitation so 
materially. We received 369 special- 
period memberships, approximately 100 
less than we received in 1948 with 25, 
percent of the solictation. A good many 
of these came after the publication of 
the October JOURNAL and were the result 
of interest aroused by this initial issue. 


WituiaM P. HALsTeap, Secretary 


TREASURER’S REPORT 

The good news this year from the 
Treasury is that, like the United States 
Government, we are still indulging in 
deficit financing, but that the deficit is 
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less this year than it was last year. In 
As- 1948 we lost $37.17. In 1949 we lost only 


erly $26.96, and our surplus is thus reduced 
IEA- to $816. The Treasurer believes that 
948 this should not worry us very much, for 
we have accomplished a great deal with 
nly the money we have spent. 
ber However, the membership as well as 
en- the Officers and the Advisory Council 
“m- should know that we are in a precarious 
re- : financial position in another respect. 
50 We are carrying into 1950 an inventory 
nd of publications which cost the AETA 
ure | $2500. And we have several other com- 
in- mitments for the purchase of publica- 
tions in addition to the four 1950 issues 
in of the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 
Je ' Almost all of these publications were 
mn purchased in the closing months of 1949. 
al If all copies are sold, we shall have a 
1 tidy profit. If we find that we have over- 
a- stocked, then we shall have a tidy loss. 
y; It is too soon to make a reliable guess 
e about the prospects, though the sale by 
0 ) mail and at the convention has been 
)- good, 
n | Furthermore, instead of an inventory 
€ of publications, it is important that the 
f AETA build up as quickly as possible a 
1 surplus at least equal to the expense of 


one year’s operations. 
; Therefore, it is the advice of the re- 
) tiring Treasurer to the Officers, the 
Council, and the membership, in view 
of the gamble we have taken in the in- 
auguration of the quarterly ‘JOURNAL, 
that we be extremely conservative and 
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pessimistic in all other financial plan- 
ning until we have a comfortable sur- 
plus. 

In line with this general policy, it is 
recommended that we be conservative 
in our promotion campaigns for a few 
years, after the splurge of the past three 
years in our attempt to increase the 
membership. We probably have secured — 
as members most of those who will join 
readily through direct mail solicitation, 
so this type of promotion will be de- 
creasingly effective. For the next few 
years we should depend to a consider- 
able extent upon the personal promo- 
tion which our members can do by 
showing copies of the JOURNAL to their 
friends and colleagues and by discussing 
our other services. Further growth in 
membership is less important now than 
securing our financial position. 

Also, as quickly as possible,-we should 
try to assume in the AETA budget the 
full cost of secretarial and clerical assist- 
ance now carried to a considerable ex- 
tent by the institutions with which the 
officers, editors, council members, and 
committee chairmen and members are 
affiliated. 

Following is a summary of the Finan- 
cial Statement of the AETA fiscal year 
ended 1 December 1949. A full copy 
of the Financial Statement as audited by 
Harry J. Trometer, CPA, may be obtain- 
ed by a member from the new Executive 
Secretary. This summary has not been 
audited. 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Assets 1948 1949 
Accounts due from members and advertisers ....... 70.00 337-40 
Office supplies and equipment .................... 120.00 70.00 
Inventory of publications ........................, 362.15 2,520.00 
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Liabilities 
Accounts payable for publications ................ $ 46.71 $2,965.71 
Members dues paid in advance ................... 2,734.50 2,867.50 
Advertisers advance payments ..................... 49-39 
Excess of Assets Over Liabilities 
Surplus at beginning of period ................... $ 880.25 $ 843.08 
Loss from operations for period .................. 37-17 26.96 
EE $3,624.29 $6,698.72 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 


Income 1947 1948 1949 
Regular, messherships $1,800.25 $2,979.75 $4,540.65 
Sustaining type memberships ............. 720.00 1,267.50 1,888.75 

Total from memberships ............. 2,520.25 4,247.25 6,429.40 
Net profit (Loss) of Children’s Th. Conf... — 42.36 183.08 293-17 
Net profit (Loss) on Convention ......... 81.64 148.87 42.25, 
Net advertising profit, JOURNAL ........... 535-52 

$2,598.32 $4,651.01 $7,443.65 

Expenses 
$ 435-51 $ 664.55 $ 838.64 
Services to members .............. eer 323.84 478.50 620.79 

$2,540.17 $4,688.18 $7,470.61 


Children’s Theatre Conf. luncheon (balanced by ticket sale) ......... 831.45 

$10,224.75 


[Norte: Disbursements do not total to the same amount as Expenses, because 
adjustments, including netting, have been made in the statement of Expenses. | 


WILLIAM P. HALSsTEAD, Treasurer 


ANALYSIS OF DISBURSEMENT BY TYPE | 
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AUDITING COMMITTEE'S 
REPORT 
Chicago, Illinois 
29 December 1949 


The Committee is pleased to report 
that its previous suggestion to retain a 
Certified Public Accountant has been 
continued. The resulting clarification of 
the books by a professional source as- 
sures the membership of a careful use 
of funds. —The Committee recommends 
the continuance of this practice, and in 
the light of the continued growth of the 
Association, suggests increasing the 
CPA’s fee to allow for a more compre- 
hensive audit. 


Once again the Executive Secretary is 
to be commended on a careful and de- 
voted stewardship over the past year. 


Respectfully submitted, 


GrorGE McCAutmon, Chairman 
NORMAN PHILBRICK 
BuRDETTE FITZGERALD 


MINUTES OF THE 
BUSINESS MEETING 


29 December 1949, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois 


The meeting was called to order by President 
Heffner at 2:15 p.m. There were 130 members 
present, rapidly increasing to 241. 

It was voted to dispense with the reading of 
the minutes of the 1948 Business Meeting, and 
to approve them as distributed to the member- 
ship in AETA REPORTS 1948. 

President Heffner reported on the 1949 AETA 
activities. [See above.] 

The report of the Secretary on 1949 member- 
ship was received and accepted. [See above.] 

The report of the Treasurer for 1949 was re- 
ceived and accepted. [See above.] The Presi- 
dent underlined the danger inherent in the 
small surplus. He urged that every effort be 
made to increase the surplus. The AETA Ad- 
visory Council has appointed a committee to 
draw up a request to a foundation for support 
of some proposed activities, and officers of sev- 
eral foundations have encouraged this submis- 
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sion of requests. However, such funds cannot 
be expected for general support of current ac- 
tivities. Therefore, we must build the member- 
ship. Our membership will grow not so much 
from general solicitation, as by personal recom- 
mendation. The President requested that every 
member seek out his friends and colleagues 
whom he feels would profit by membership, and 
urge them to join—but only those who will 
profit from the membership, not those who will 
have little interest and be transient members. He 
asked the members to renew their pledge of last 
year, that each would bring three new members 
to the AETA during the coming year. 

The report of the Auditing Committee was 
presented by George McCalmon, and accepted. 
[See above.] 

Frank Whiting presented the report of the 
Nominating Committee: 

“The AETA Nominating Committee for 1950, 
composed of H. Darkes Albright, Campton Bell, 
Dina Rees Evans, William Halstead, Monroe 
Lippman, and Frank Whiting (chairman), met 
December 28, 1948, in Washington, D. C., to 
nominate officers for 1950. The following slate 
was selected: 

“For President—Monroe Lippman, Tulane 
University. 

“For Vice-President—Lee Mitchell, North- 
western University. 

“For Advisory Council 1950-1952— 

Campton Bell, University of Denver, 

Rev. G. V. Hartke, Catholic University of 

America, 
Horace Robinson, University of Oregon, 
Roberta Sheets, Roosevelt High School, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

“Each of the nominees has expressed a will- 
ingness to serve if elected. Each at the present 
time plans to attend the 1950 Convention in 
New York. 

“/s/ Frank M. Whiting, Chairman, 
Nominating Committee, 1950.” 


Since members had not exercised their right 
to add to the slate by petition after the publica- 
tion of this report in the October News, there 
was no contest. The report was adopted unan- 
imously. 

The Executive Secretary certified the 1951 
Nominating Committee, consisting of Samuel 
Selden, University of North Carolina (chair- 
man); Herschel Bricker, University of Maine; 
Rev. G. V. Hartke, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica; Valentine Windt, University of Michigan, as 
elected members; with Hubert C. Heffner, Stan- 
ford University, ex officio as retiring President; 
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and Norman Philbrick, Stanford University, ex 
officio without vote as Executive Secretary. 

Seven hundred and seven AETA members 
participated in the mail ballot; each member 
certified to the committee received more than 
200 votes. 

It was pointed out that this early election is 
in accordance with the revision of the Constitu- 
tion at the Sale Lake City Business Meeting in 
order to permit the Nominating Committee to 
have an opportunity to confer face to face at a 
convention, secure acceptance from the candi- 
dates, publish the slate to the members, and 
leave ample time for additional nominations to 
be made by petition. 

Upon the recommendation of the Advisory 
Council, the following constitutional amend- 
ments were unanimously adopted: 

Amend Article IV, Section 2 (2) to read: “ (2) 
an Editor of the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, 
for a term of three years;” 

Amend Article V, Section 1 (3) (c) to read: 
“(c) the Editor of the EpucaTionAL THEATRE 
JourNAL, and”. 

[These amendments substitute the Editor of 
the JourRNAL for the Editor of the suspended 
AETA NEWS in the list of officers and in the 
Advisory Council membership.] 

Amend Article IV, Section 2, by adding to it 
a new sub-section: “(1) an Administrative Vice- 
President for a term of two years,” with the 
necessary changes of designation’ of subsequent 
sub-sections. 

Amend Article V, Section 1 (3) by adding 
immediately after “(b) the Vice-President,” a 
new sub-section: “(c) the Administrative Vice- 
President,” with the necessary changes of desig- 
nation of subsequent sub-sections. 

Amend Article VI, by adding a new Section: 
“Section g—The Administrative Vice-President 
shall: (1) be directly responsible to the Presi- 
dent in the supervision of the continuing com- 
mittees of the AETA, (2) act for the President 
in the supervision of the work of the continuing 
committees,” with the necessary changes of 
designation of subsequent sub-sections. 

Amend Article V, Section 2 (2) to add the 
Administrative Vice-President to the member- 
ship of the Executive Board, his title following 
directly after that of the Vice-President. 

[These five amendments create the Adminis- 
trative Vice-President, to be elected by the Ad- 
visory Council for a two year term, to relieve 
the over-burdened President by assuming the 
direct responsibility for the work of continuing 
committees, including the work-program com- 
mittees and such others as the President may 
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designate. The amendments add him to the list 
of officers, to the Advisory Council, and to the 
Executive Board; define his duties, and make the 
work-program committees responsible through 
him.] 

Upon the recommendation of the Advisory 
Council the following changes in By-Law 5, 
which lists the Work-Program Committees, were 
adopted unanimously: 

Delete “New Plays.” [It was felt that the 
Manuscript Play Project, originally set up on 
the recommendation of the New Plays Commit- 
tee, now fulfills enough of the duties of the 
committee so that it is no longer needed as a 
permanent committee.] 

Add the words “Development of” in front of 
“Research.” [This is a part of a more general 
reorganization of committee work by the Ad- 
visory Council, which set up a special commit- 
tee on Bibliography to perform the bibliogra- 
phical functions previously assigned to the Re- 
search Committee. The Council now wishes to 
have the Research Committee function to stim- 
ulate, encourage, plan, and develop research in 
the field of drama and theatre.] 

Upon the recommendation of the Resolutions 
Committee, presented by H. Darkes Albright, 
chairman, the following resolution was adopt- 
ed unanimously by a standing vote: 

“Whereas the late Garrett H. Leverton, char- 
ter member of the Association, was highly re- 
spected by his many friends and former colleagues 
at Northwestern University and _ elsewhere 
throughout the country, 

“Therefore be it resolved that the American 
Educational Theatre Association at its four- 
teenth Annual Convention, express and record 
its recognition of his long service in the cause 
of the Educational Theatre, and its sympathy to 
his mother in her bereavement.” 

Upon the recommendation of the Resolutions 
Committee, the following resolutions were 
adopted by a standing vote: 

“Whereas William P. Halstead has served this 
Association ably as Executive Secretary over a 
period of tremendous growth and development 
in its activities and obligations, and, 

“Whereas he has done so with unfailing en- 
ergy, unusual soundness of judgment, and rare 
good humor, and at considerable sacrifice in 
respect to his own personal and professional 
interests, 

“Therefore be it resolved that the American 
Educational Theatre Association, at its four- 
teenth Annual Business Meeting, affirm and 
record its recognition of his loyalty and interest, 
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and its warm appreciation of his many labors 
in the service of the Association.” 


The officers and the Advisory Council pre- 
sented to the Secretary a set of “The Theatre 
Book of the Year” by George Jean Nathan, and 
individual officers, councilors and other friends 
added other books. 

The Secretary thanked the assembled mem- 
bers for their expression of confidence, and the 
donors for their gifts. He stated that he was 
often, however, given personal credit for much 
work done by others which happened to chan- 
nel through his office; and he thanked all these 
officers, councilors, chairmen, and other mem- 
bers who had worked with him for the Asso- 
ciation. He expressed appreciation for the op- 
portunity which had been given to him in these 
three years to work by the AETA. 


President Heffner reported on the Pre-Con- 
vention Conference held on Monday, December 
26. ANTA proposed last summer that a Na- 
tional Theatre Assembly be called in Washing- 
ton, D. C. in January (now postponed), and 
invited the participation of the AETA. AETA 
invited ANTA to hold this conjointly with the 
AETA Annual Convention, but the invitation 
could not be accepted. The President then called 
this Pre-Convention Conference and, from those 
who answered a hastily distributed invitation, 
appointed nineteen committees to study phases 
of the national theatre as these relate to the 
educational theatre. In three sessions on Decem- 
ber 26, from 9:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. with short 
recesses for meals, these committees and repre- 
sentatives of ten other national theatre organi- 
zations related to the educational theatre, pre- 
sented their reports and recommendations. Re- 
visions and additional suggestions were made by 
the 50 high school and college teachers who at- 
tended the meetings. These reports were then 
turned over to a Resolutions Committee elected 
by the delegates, and consisting of H. Darkes 
Albright, Cornell University, chairman; Dina 
Rees Evans, Cleveland Heights High School; N. 
Bryllion Fagin, Johns Hopkins University; Horace 
Robinson, University of Oregon; George Savage, 
University of Washington; Betty McGee, Fresno 
(Calif.) State College, secretary. They worked 
continuously, day and evening, in the interven- 
ing days. The resolutions were submitted to the 
Advisory Council at their 9:30 p.m. meeting De- 
cember 28. The Council discussed and approved 
the Resolutions, and recommended their adop- 
tion by the Business Meeting after discussion, as 
a public statement of our conviction about a 
National Theatre, for the information of other 
theatre groups, and as instructions to AETA 
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delegates and members who may attend the 
Assembly. 

The Resolutions were read by Chairman Al- 
bright. They were tremendously applauded at 
the completion of the reading, and were adopt- 
ed unanimously. [See below.] 

The recommendation was made that these 
Resolutions be sent to the Deans and Presidents 
of colleges represented in the AETA. The Presi- 
dent pointed out the mechanical difficulties of 
this, and suggested that the individual members 
take the responsibility for bringing them to the 
attention of administrators and others who 
would be interested in them. 

Appreciation for their many hours of labor 
and their splendid achievement in the organiza- 
tion and expression of the Resolutions was 
voted unanimously to the Resolutions Commit- 
tee and its chairman: 

There being no further old business, and no 
new business presented from the floor, the re- 
tiring President invited the new officers, Presi- 
dent Monroe Lippman, Vice-President Lee 
Mitchell, and Executive Secretary Norman Phil- 
brick, to come to the platform. After applause 
for them, President Heffner turned over the 
gavel to President Lippman. 

President Lippman expressed appreciation of 
the confidence placed in him, and declared that 
with his size 8 foot, he will try to follow as 
best he can in the gigantic footsteps of Hubert 
Heffner. 

There was a rising vote of thanks and pro- 
longed applause for the retiring President. 

The meeting was adjourned at 3:28 p.m. 

William P. Halstead, secretary 


RESOLUTIONS FOR THE 
PROPOSED NATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSEMBLY* 


Resolutions submitted to the American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association Business Meeting, 
29 December 1949, on behalf of the Advisory 
Council; and unanimously approved by the As- 
sociation. (See minutes of the Business Meeting 
above.) 


Whereas, the American Educational Theatre 
Association is the largest and most representa- 
tive organization in the country devoted pri- 
marily to Theatre Education at all levels, and 


Whereas, its officers and membership clearly 
recognize their interest in and responsibility for 


*Freé reprints of these Resolutions may be 
had from the Executive Secretary, American 
Educational Theatre Association, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. 
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the future of the American Theatre on a na- 
tional basis, and 

Whereas, the proposed National Theatre As- 
sembly promises to further the interests of such 
a “national theatre,” 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that this 
Association, in its Fourteenth Annual Business 
Meeting, go on record as supporting the follow- 
ing propositions: 

1. That the Association assert its interest in 
and support of the proposed Theatre As- 
sembly, and accept a primary portion of the 
responsibility for its planning and organiza- 
tion. 

. That it make the following recommendations 
to the Assembly Committee: 

a. That the Assembly Committee’s tentative 
agenda for the Assembly be made avail- 
able to the Association’s officers and mem- 
bership at least six weeks before the 
Assembly, and 

. That the Committee (or a somewhat en- 
larged version thereof) meet in advance 
of the Assembly to consider national re- 
actions to the tentative agenda and to 
clear up possible differences of opinion 
before the time of the larger meeting. 
and 

. That every effort be made to hold the 

Theatre Assembly during mid-June of 

1950. 

. That this Assembly be requested to lay plans 
toward the promotion of a “national thea- 
tre” specifically based on the following reso- 
lutions: 

A. On the ANTA “Foundation Principle,” 
in itself as it is related to possible Federal 
aid to American Education or the Ameri- 
can Theatre: 

1. That Federal aid to the American 
Theatre (separately, or as one of the 
several Arts) be distributed through 
and administered by a single central 
agency or commission composed of 
balanced representation from such or- 
ganized interests as those of a) the 
school and college theatre, b) the com- 
munity theatre, and c) the commercial 
theatre (each of these to be considered 
as including theatre for and/or by 
children)—this agency to be commis- 
sioned to allocate funds on a truly 
regional and/or national basis, and in 
clear and firm support of each of the 
organized interests indicated above. 

. That any additional funds collected 
or subscribed for the development of 
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the American Theatre on a national 
basis be administered by the single 
central agency described and qualified 
as in (1) above—this of course not to 
discourage the earmarking of gifts for 
special local or regional use. 

. That on the foregoing basis A.E.T.A. 
is specifically and enthusiastically in- 
terested in supporting a plan for a 
national theatre foundation, and pro- 
poses to cooperate actively with all 
other interested groups or parties in 
implementing such a plan—recogniz- 
ing as it does that a “national thea. 
tre” cannot be founded in a single 
building or in single groups or areas or 
interests, but in the co-ordinated ac- 
tivity of the several regions of the 
country as a whole. 


. That, however, Federal aid to Educa- 

tion, in terms of scholarships or fel- 
lowships for study or research at acad- 
emic institutions in theatrical fields o1 
subjects, be distributed through and 
administered by a properly constituted 
and fully representative educational 
agency—e.g., the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the American Council on Educa- 
tion, or a newly formed educational 
body similar to the present Institute 
of International Education, 
[An A.E.T.A. committee has been 
authorized to suggest, before the time 
of the proposed Theatre Assembly, the 
general outlines of a plan of organiza- 
tion and administration—i.e., for a 
foundation—which can be used as the 
basis for concrete discussion. ] 


B. On the general relationships between the 


Educational Theatre and the Commercial 

Theatre. 

1. That—while acknowledging the estab- 
lished rights and privileges of Actors’ 
Equity and all theatre unions recog- 
nized by the N.L.R.B., as these may 
be applied in the commercial aspects 
of the American Theatre—the Educa- 
tional Theatre be free to operate with- 
out the restrictions and implications 
of such union participation; and speci- 
fically, 

a. That the use of union stage hands 
in all educational theatres should 
be limited to Equity road com- 
panies requiring their services. 

b. That productions presented by stu- 
dents in educational plants as a 
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part of student programs be free 
from the requirements established 
by the Musicians’ Union for pro- 
fessional performances. 


. That a wide area be recognized for 


mutual cooperation between the Dra- 
matists’ Guild and the Educational 
Theatre in such matters as the release 
of scripts for Educational Theatre 
productions and the encouragement of 
new playwrights. 

That the so-called Artist-in-Residence 
and Guest-Artist programs in school 
and community situations be recogniz- 
ed as possessing potentialities for mu- 
tual benefit, as between the profes- 
sional artist and the local producing 
personnel concerned, provided that 
the artists be carefully selected for 
their usefulness and effectiveness in 
an educational situation. 


C. On the various types and levels of tour- 
ing, exchanging, and booking of “road” 
productions. 


That touring and/or exchange of pro- 
ductions on a local and occasional 
basis by such groups as children’s the- 
atres, schools, and colleges be recogniz- 
ed as a potentially valuable facet of 
an American National Theatre; that 
plans be laid for proper development 
and expansion of such programs; and 
that within this general area partic- 
ular stress be placed on the develop- 
ment of stimulating and well-planned 
clinics and festivals. 


That touring companies be organized 
on a regional basis, these to be com- 
posed of paid but not necessarily 
union personnel and to be primarily 
planned as serving three main func- 
tions: 
a. Providing valuable training and 
experience for young artists; 
b. Supplying high quality productions 
at relatively low cost; 
c. Aiding in the proper decentraliza- 
tion of the American Theatre. 
That in the area of the professional 
theatre, on the national level, local 
and regional audience groups be or- 
ganized in active support of high- 
quality commercial touring companies. 
That in general means be explored for 
the establishment of more (and rela- 
tively inexpensive) touring companies, 
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with adequate safeguards against in- 
ferior-quality performances, with early 
announcement of guaranteed availabil- 
ity dates, and if possible with some 
type of special rate for educational 
institutions. 


. That touring on all levels be recog- 


nized as potentially valuable and im- 
portant but as possessed of inherent 
limitations; that it be looked upon as 
the result rather than the source of a 
vigorous American theatre, and as 
such not as a mere substitute or re- 
placement for resident producing 
groups; and that touring groups on 
all levels be encouraged to accept as 
one of their basic obligations the 
friendly stimulation and support of 
worthy local groups in the area of 
their tours. 


D. On Decentralization of the American 
Theatre. 


That in support of and/or as a sup- 
plement to the above resolutions, in 
so far as they concern decentralization, 
specific steps be taken as soon as is 
practicable in such directions as the 
following: 

a. That City Recreational Depart- 
ments and other similar agencies 
be urged and guided in establish- 
ing theatre units administered and 
subsidized by the municipal gov- 
ernment, these to be designed to 
absorb the interests and talents of 
already trained and experienced 
theatre workers and to provide en- 
tertainment of cultural value for 
the local citizenship; 

b. That well-established non-commer- 
cial regional theatres be assisted 
in achieving official recognition as 
civic or state institutions; 

c. That groups and parties interested 
in a “national theatre” stress the 
desirability of constructing modern 
theatres at public expense through- 
out the nation, with permanent 
resident companies in centers cap- 
able of proper and adequate sup- 
port for these. 

That such interested parties or groups 

initiate a carefully planned and well 

sustained program of activities design- 
ed to improve relations between the 
public and the theatre as a whole, 
through articles, lectures, group dis- 


cussions, demonstrations, exhibits, and 
the observance of special events which 
help focus public attention on the 
many contributions which the thea- 
tre and drama make to our national 
life. 


. That in particular fuller recognition 


be given by theatre-interested persons 
to the central position which the 
dramatic arts within the field of public 
education can hold in the future de- 
velopment of both participants and 
audiences for a “national theatre”; and 
that various means be evaluated for 
strengthening the theatre’s proper po- 
sition in the eyes of local, state, and 
national administrators of the public 
schools. 


E. On Theatre Architecture, in general, and 
as it concerns a possible “national thea- 


tre. 
1. 


That any consideration of theatre 
architecture for a “national theatre,” 
as to either financing or planning, be 
looked upon as a joint problem of 
both representative architects and rep- 
resentative theatre personnel conver- 
sant with specific local and regional 
requirements. 


. That—while it is recognized that any 


theatre plant must be basically design- 
ed to serve the dramatic imagination 
and creative practice of the theatre 
arts—recognition be given also, in the 
case of educational theatres, to the 
satisfaction of educational needs. 


. That in all such considerations no 


claim of unique and final merit be 
made for any one specific physical 
form of theatre building. 


F. On Admissions taxation. 


That groups and persons interested in 
a “national theatre” call for a sub- 
stantial reduction or an elimination of 
the Federal Excise Tax on admissions 
(commonly referred to as the Amuse- 
ment Tax), and for a restoration of 
the exemptions relating to religious, 
educational, and charitable organiza- 
tions which were in effect until Sept. 
20, 1941. 


. That the practice of states and mu- 


nicipalities in levying taxes on admis- 
sions either directly or by sales tax 
be condemned as discriminatory. 


. That the American Educational The- 


atre Association, in support of (1) and 
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(2) above, commit itself to active co- 
operation with other groups interested 
in similar tax reform, and that this 
cooperation take the form of appear- 
ance before appropriate Congressional 
Committees, collection and dissemina- 
tion of pertinent information and sta- 
tistics, and other publicity supplied to 
its nation-wide membership. 

[The following theatre organizations 
—many of whom have been specific- 
ally represented at the AETA meetings 
which led to the formulation of these 
resolutions—were asked to contribute 
suggestions and proposals during the 
preliminary phases of the work. The 
Committee and the Council wish to 
express appreciation for their interest 
and their support; and, in particular, 
wish to recognize the validity and the 
usefulness of the material submitted 
by the National Thespian Society, 
most of this material having been 
assimilated in the present proposals: 
Alpha Psi Omega, A.N.T.A., Catholic 
Theatre Conference, National Theatre 
Conference, National Collegiate Play- 
ers, National Thespian Society, South- 
ern Association of Dramatic and 
Speech Arts, Theta Alpha Phi]. 


The following served on the original 
special committees appointed by the 
President of AETA whose reports form- 
ed the basis for the discussions of De- 
cember 26 and for the resolutions which 
appear above. Chairmen are starred. 


Albright, H. D., Cornell University; Ballew, 
Leighton, University of Georgia; Bavely, Ernest, 
National Thespian Society; George Blair, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; *Borgers, E. W., Princeton 
University; *Bricker, Herschel, University of 
Maine; Carra, Lawrence, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Carson, W. G. B., Washington Uni- 
versity; *Cass, Carl B., University of Oklahoma; 
Crafton, Allen, University of Kansas; Crain, 
Harold, University of Iowa; Dusenbury, Delwin 
B., University of Florida; Evans, Dina Rees, 
Cleveland Heights High School; Fagin, N. Bryl- 
lion, John Hopkins University; *Fitzgerald, 
Burdette, College of the Holy Names; Fuchs, 
Theodore, Northwestern University; Gassner, 
John, New School for Social Research; Gray, 
A. C., Lewis and Clark College. 

Halstead, W. P., University of Michigan; 
Hartke, G. V., Catholic University; *Hewitt, 
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Barnard, University of Illinois; Hoover, Earl G., 
Kansas State College; *Hughes, Glenn, Univer- 
sity of Washington; Hunter, R. C., Ohio Wes- 
leyan University; Kase, C. R., University of 
Delaware; Kayser, Kathryn E., University of 
Denver; Kozelka, Paul, Columbia University; 
*Lauterer, Arch, Mills College. 

*Mabie, E. C., University of Iowa; Macgowan, 
Kenneth, University of California at Los An- 
geles; *McDowell, John, Ohio State University; 
*McKenna, J. Fenton, San Francisco State Col- 
lege; Miller, James H., University of New Mex- 
ico; *Morrison, Jack, University of California 
at Los Angeles; *Nickle, Cecil H., Michigan 
State College; Norvelle, Lee, University of In- 
diana. 

Paul, Vera A., Louisiana Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; Plette, W. Fredric, Little Rock Jr. College; 
Poag, Thomas, Tennessee State College; Rhyns- 
burger, Donovan, University of Missouri; Roach, 
Bruce, University of Texas; *Robinson, Horace, 
University of Oregon; Savage, George, Univer- 
sity of Washington; Schnitzer, Robert, Colum- 
bia University; *Selden, Samuel, University of 
North Carolina; Smith, Boyd M., Yale Univer- 
sity; Stump, E. Turner, Kent State University. 

Thompson, David, University of Minnesota; 
Voorhees, Lillian W., Fisk University; Ward, 
Winifred, Northwestern University; Warfield, 
Jack, Mary Washington College; *Whiting, 
Frank, University of Minnesota; Windt, Valen- 
tine B., University of Michigan; Winkler, Eldon, 
Wellesley College; *Winship, Loren, University 
of Texas; Withey, Joseph A., Utica College. 


NOTES FROM ‘THE MEETINGS 
OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Five new regional and national thea- 
tre organizations have become affiliated 
with the AETA in this year, and had 
representatives on the Advisory Council 
tor the first time at these meetings: 
Alpha Psi Omega, ANTA, Catholic 
Theatre Conference, Southern Cali- 
fornia Section of AETA, and Theta AI- 
pha Phi. 

Father G. V. Hartke, chairman of the 
AETA Committee on Cooperation with 
the Veteran’s Administration, accom- 
panied by Ben O’Brien and Mrs. Car- 
olyn S. Witherspoon of the VA, reported 
on experimental hospital programs op- 
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erated in 1949. Their recommendations 
for more widespread cooperation of 
AETA members with the VA Hospitals 
were adopted. 

A committee was authorized, with ap- 
pointment to be made by the President, 
to draw up a schedule of proposed 
AETA activities which would need fi- 
nancial support beyond AETA funds, 
and to prepare a request to a foundation 
for funds for these activities. 

The Council approved an agreement 
with the Adult Education Association 
for AETA committees to prepare copy 
for a special theatre issue of the Bulletin 
for December 1950. 

In connection with the revision of the 
By-Laws to rename the “Research Com- 
mittee” “Development of Research Com- 
mittee,” it was voted to establish a spe- 
cial continuing Bibliography Commit- 
tee. 

It was voted to investigate the possi- 
bility of affiliation as a department of 
the NEA, and possible association with 
the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties. 

The plan of organization of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre Committee presented by 
the committee, and its slate of commit- 
tee members, was approved. 

The Executive Secretary was authoriz- 
ed to institute student membership in 
the AETA. A special Library Committee 
was authorized to formulate projects in 
theatre library work, library extension 
service, and a survey of available refer- 
ence material in libraries. 


A new survey of college and univer- 
sity departments offering theatre work 
was authorized as a project of the Col- 
lege and University Committee. Edwin 
Burr Pettet, Carleton College, is to be 
chairman. 

A committee was appointed on Sec- 
ondary School Personnel to locate and 
recommend high school teachers for com- 
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mittee service. The committee member- 
ship will be Wilma J. Dryden, Dina 
Rees Evans, Gwendolyn Freer, Wilhel- 
mina G. Hedde, Jeannette Lloyd, Leila 
E. Mudge, Helen Ottenfeld, Roberta Sei- 
bert, Roberta D. Sheets, Mildred Street- 
er, Marion Stuart, and Corda Peck, 
chairman. 

The International Theatre Institute, 
an agency of UNESCO, has urged that 
each national delegation to its Congress 
at Zurich in 1950 include a representa- 
tive of the non-professional theatre. 
AETA is anxious to cooperate, but has 
no funds to send a delegate. It was 
voted that any AETA member who 
plans to travel abroad this summer, 
communicate immediately with Presi- 
dent Lippman. 

It was voted that the AETA, through 
its Committee on Cooperation with ITI 
and UNESCO (chairman, C. R. Kase, 
University of Delaware) , try immediate- 
ly to find funds for an AETA Interna- 
tional Fellowship for a European stu- 
dent wishing to study theatre in the 
United States. 

Cooperation was voted by the Coun- 
cil with the Ann Arbor Conference of 
architects on April 14 and 15, which will 
be devoted to theatre buildings. (See 
article elsewhere in this issue.) 

Upon the creation of the new office of 
Administrative Vice-President to relieve 
the President of the supervision of the 
AETA continuing committees, Jack Mor- 
rison was elected to this office for 1950- 
51. 

The Advisory Council asserted its 
right to control the use of the Associa- 
tion name. 

The Council voted to endorse the Res- 
olutions prepared by the National Thes- 
pian Society for presentation to the Na- 
tional Theatre Assembly, and read at 
the Pre-Convention Conference. 

A new committee on Adult Education 
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and Community Theatre was establish- 
ed, to concentrate its activities on those 
phases of community theatre work which 
can be clasisfied as adult education. 

Horace G. Robinson was elected to 
the Executive Board 1950-51. 

The Committee on Committees, estab- 
lished last year, functioned for the first 
time this year, with opportunity for full- 
er consideration of appointments, and 
with a tremendous saving of time in Ad- 
visory Council meetings. commit- 
tee consisted of Hubert C. Heffner, 
chairman, Dina Rees Evans, William P. 
Halstead, Monroe Lippman, Lee Mitch- 
ell, David W. Thompson, Lillian Voor- 
hees, with Campton Bell and C. R. Kase 
absent. 

In addition to the editorial staff of the 
ETJ, which appears on the masthead of 
this issue, the following appointments of 
board members and committee chairmen 
were made by the Council, either upon 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Committees, or by amendment of its re- 
port. 

Editorial Board: Hugh Gillis, San Jose State 

College, 1950-51 
Committee on Committees: 

President ex officio—Monroe Lippman, Tu- 

lane University 

Vice-President ex officio—Lee Mitchell, North- 

western University 

Administrative Vice-President ex officio—Jack 

Morrison, UCLA 

Executive Secretary ex officio—Norman Phil- 

brick, Stanford University 
One editor—Barnard Hewitt, University of 
Illinois 

Two past presidents—H. Darkes Albright, 
Cornell University; Herschel Bricker, Uni- 
versity of Maine 

One elected member of the Executive Board— 

Lillian Voorhees, Fisk University 
One Advisory Council member—Horace W. 
Robinson, University of Oregon 
One non-council member—Roberta Seibert, 
Webster Groves (Mo.) High School 
Audio-Visual Aids—Jacob F. Foster, Brooklyn 

College (incumbent) 

Children’s Theatre—Campton Bell, University 
of Denver 
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College and University—Paul Kozelka, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 

Contest, Festival, and Conference—Delwin B. 
Dusenbury, University of Florida 

Development of Research—Alan Reynolds 
Thompson, University of California (incum- 
bent) 

Secondary Schools—Roberta D. Sheets, Roose- 
velt High School, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Technical Developments—Herbert Philippi, 
Northwestern University (incumbent) 

Theatre Architecture—Horace W. Robinson, 
University of Oregon (incumbent) 

Adult Education and Community Theatre— 
Mary Eva Duthie, Cornell University 

Cooperation with ITI and UNESCO—C. R. 
Kase, University of Delaware (incumbent) 

Film, Radio, and Television—Robert Gassner, 
New York University 

Liaison—Henry Schnitzler, UCLA 

Production Lists—Theodore Hatlen, Santa Bar- 
bara College (incumbent) 
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Secondary School Personnel—Corda Peck, Col- 
linwood High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Special Bibliographies—Fred C. Blanchard, New 
York University (incumbent) 

Teacher Training—Fred C. Blanchard, New 
York University (incumbent) 


Robert C. Schnitzer, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was elected AETA representa- 
tive to the New York Theatre Assembly 
Committee. 

Benjamin Rothberg, Girard College, 
will continue with the History of the 
AETA, Lee Mitchell with the work on 
the theatre phase of the Graduate Rec- 
ord Examination in Speech. 

George McCalmon, Florida State Uni- 
versity, continues as Executive Secretary 
of the Manuscript Play Project. 


WILLIAM P. HALsTEAD, Secretary 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Edwin Burr Pettet, Editor 


STAGE TO SCREEN. Theatrical Method from 
Garrick to Griffith. By A. Nicholas Vardac. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949; 
pp. xxvi+283. Illustrated. $6.00. 


“Can the motion picture . . . be considered 
as the ultimate aesthetic expression of a cycle 
of realistic-pictorial theatrical production which 
has been a part of the rebirth of the objective 
spirit in the middle of the eighteenth century 
and which was to mature through the nine- 
teenth-century age of invention?” This is the 
question asked by A. Nicholas Vardac in his 
introduction to Stage to Screen. He attempts to 
answer it in an informative and readable book 
which studies the development of the “realistic- 
pictorial” approach from David Garrick and his 
designer P. J. Loutherbourg during the middle 
years of the eighteenth century to Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer and the spectacularly realistic Ben 
Hur in 1925. 

Professor Vardac’s research has led him to 
three principal conclusions which are frequently 
repeated throughout his book: 

1. The cinema did not develop merely because 
modern invention made the equipment and tech- 
nical knowledge available, but in response to 
“social tensions” and to a widespread aesthetic 
preference in theatrical entertainment for great- 
er realism spiced with melodramatic sensational- 
ism and extravagant spectacle. 

2. This popular preference began to exert its 
influence early in the eighteenth century and is 
responsible for the methods of a long line of 
theatrical producers and directors on both stage 
and screen including Garrick, Kemble, Charles 
Kean, the Bancrofts, Boucicault, MacKaye, Irv- 
ing, Belasco, Méliés, Porter, Griffith and de 
Mille. 

3. The motion picture is superior to the stage 
as a medium for realism, melodrama and spec- 
tacle, a fact which is responsible for the decline 
of these forms on the legitimate stage during 
the early part of the twentieth century. 

The first two of these conclusions are amply 
supported by the text and by the numerous 
and excellent illustrations. Nineteenth century 
melodrama with its parallel lines of action and 
cross-cutting techniques, with its determination 
to picturize every piece of action necessary to 


an understanding of the plot, and with its 
emphasis on the visual aspects rather than on 
the lines of the dramatist, was attempting to 
realize on the stage a concept which was essen- 
tially cinematic. Doubtless such productions 
resorted either to “convention” or to “fraudu- 
lent scenic practices.” Examination of the meth- 
ods used makes it obvious that the objective was 
to create the effect of pictures in motion, and 
that in later years D. W. Griffith aiming in the 
same direction but working in a different medi- 
um had a definite advantage. Even Irving, 
Belasco, and MacKaye, aiming at the photo- 
graphic ideal, attempted to produce effects which 
could have been achieved more convincingly by 
the use of such camera tricks as “booming,” 
“tracking,” and “dissolving.” 

The third conclusion—that the motion pic- 
ture is superior to the stage—is also amply sup- 
ported if the tests of superiority are to be only 
the convincingness of the realism or the magni- 
tude of the spectacle. And I suspect that is 
all the book means to suggest. The evidence 
for this conclusion consists primarily of quota- 
tions indicating that popular taste at this time 
preferred melodrama and spectacle on the screen 
where a greater degree of realism was possible 
than on the stage. The photograph of an actual 
chariot race in the screen version of Ben Hur 
was better than the treadmill which had been 
used in the stage production. Professor Vardac 
does, however, bring in that provoking and pro- 
vocative word aesthetics just often enough to 
make one wish he had given more consideration 
to the basis of the aesthetic appeal in these 
motion pictures. Although the early movie- 
makers may have realized the “ultimate aesthetic 
expression” of the realistic-pictorial approach, 
the question arises as to the nature of the aes- 
thetic experience which this approach to theatre 
can provide. Perhaps his answer is implied in 
the admission that the silent screen—the work, 
of course, does not extend to the talking picture 
—could not deal successfully with character 
portrayal or psychological relationships (a fact 
made clear in the early screen versions of Ghosts 
and Peer Gynt), as well as his speculation as to 
whether the realistic-romantic cycle spent itself 
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more than twenty years ago with Intolerance 
and Ben Hur. 

Whether or not the reader is concerned with 
the thesis, the book is of great interest because 
of the many detailed descriptions of nineteenth 
and early twentieth-century productions on both 
stage and screen. And there are eighty-five fine 
illustrations from the Harvard Theatre Collec- 
tion and the Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library, many of which have not been repro- 


duced elsewhere. 
CHARLEs J. McGaw, 


Ohio State University 


THEATRES AND AUDITORIUMS. By Har- 
old Burris-Meyer and Edward C. Cole. New 
York: Reinhold, 1949; pp. 228. $8.00. 


As most of us know, there has long been a 
crying need for a book that is concerned only 
with the design considerations of the theatre 
building and its unique requirements. With 
the exception of those by the late Joseph Urban, 
theatre buildings have seldom been designed by 
workers in the theatre. The result has been 
that they are, for the most part, poorly planned 
and hopelessly inadequate. 


In May of 1949 there appeared, at long last, 
a book devoted exclusively to the designs of 
theatres. The authors, Harold Burris-Meyer 
and Edward C. Cole, are thorough and metho- 
dical men, and Theatres and Auditoriums is a 
thorough and methodical book. Begun in 1938, 
immediately after Scenery for the Theatre was 
published, it shows the painstaking research, 
evaluation and gestation that has taken place 
during the intervening decade. 

Much of the data had to be gathered first-hand, 
as little research seems to have been done in 
the fields of audience activity or in the more 
routine aspects of theatrical production and 
presentation. 


Starting with the status quo the authors de- 
fine and analyze the various types of the theatri- 
cal presentations, their audiences and _ special 
requirements. They try to foresee and provide 
for all the demands that will be put upon a 
theatre during its years of usefulness, even in- 
cluding non-traditional trends in presentation. 


The book follows the patron from his home 
to his seat in the auditorium. Problems of mov- 
ing, seeing, hearing, comfort and safety are 
analyzed and maximum and minimum require- 
ments listed. Seating, exits, lighting, acoustics 
and sight lines are all the objects of exhaustive 
study. Power, heat, air-conditioning and even 
plumbing, both in the auditorium and _back- 
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stage, are treated thoroughly, with emphasis on 
the particular needs of the theatre building. 

The acting area, proscenium and orchestra 
are dealt with both technically and aesthetically,, 
with due regard for actor-audience relationships. 
Again the individual demands of various types 
of production (Presentation, Opera, Legitimate 
Drama, etc.) are listed in the light of these 
considerations. 

Every activity back of the procenium arch, 
both under and over the stage, is broken down 
and essentials listed. Types of equipment are 
illustrated, their use shown, their capacities 
studied and, where applicable, excerpts from 
the building code are quoted. Lighting equip- 
ment and its use, location, aims and controls 
with their effects on stage design are dealt with, 
as are motion picture projection equipment 
and sound systems. 

Having covered all the many aspects of the 
theatrical performance, the authors turn to the 
problems of production requisites—rehearsal 
areas, shops, costume and property storage and 
construction, business and promotion. Space is 
allotted with due consideration to function, 
traffic, relative importance, and basic require- 
ments of each production phase. 

The book points out, again and again, the 
importance of the theatre building earning its 
keep. The flexible building is the better money- 
maker, for its functions are not specialized. An 
opera house is dark a good bit of the time and 
therefore loses money. The approach to the 
theatre-design problem advocated by these au- 
thors is a practical dollars-and-cents one that 
does not sacrifice the ideal design for economy, 
but tries to make the theatre pay its way be- 
cause of its excellent design. 

Beautifully composed and printed through- 
out, the book has an abundance of illustrations, 
diagrams and tables which are used to explain 
each problem in a simple, direct manner easily 
understood by one unfamiliar with theatrical 
functions and processes. The type is easy to 
read, and the illustrations are well correlated to 
the text. 

It is the hope of this reviewer that Theatres 
and Auditoriums does not rest unknown in the 
libraries across the country but finds its way 
into the hands of those designers and builders 
of the high school platform stage, civic plan- 
ners, recreation directors, university presidents 
and any other person who might otherwise be- 
come responsible for one more useless, echoing 
monstrosity dignified by the name “theatre.” 


GEORGE W. HENDRICKSON, 
Tulane University 
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A WOMAN OF PARTS. Memories of a Life 
on Stage. By Sarah Truax. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1949; pp. 247. 
$3.50. 

“I am seventy-six now, and I have no inclina- 
tion to abate my own efforts toward making a 
success of the theatre. The thing is in my 
blood, and now I can give time to it... . At 
my age I have sloughed off many inhibitions, 
particularly in my relationships with people. 
[ am too old to be inhibited or impressed as 
[ once was. I speak my mind freely and it 
seems that instead of being antagonized, people 
are glad to listen.” 

Here in these five sentences from her book 
is insight into the character of Sarah Truax, 
one of those elect of whom Robert Edmond 
Jones says although they may not have been 
born in the theatre they were born for the 
theatre. 

Sarah Truax (Mrs. Charles Albert) was born 
in Chicago of parents not “in the profession.” 
She is now a citizen of Seattle where for some 
years she has taken a lively interest in all the 
theatrical aspects of that theatre-minded city, 
and where today she is helping generously young 
men and women trying to find their place in 
the theatre. 

Much of what is valuable to theatre students 
in her highly personal book stems from her 
qualities of observation and awareness, and her 
long continued unwillingness to allow her crea- 
tive life to be permanently molded by any par- 
ticular style of acting. Motivated by great ambi- 
tion, endowed with seemingly inexhaustible en- 
ergies, disciplined by a richly dimensioned sense 
of private and public duty, and an early arrived 
at maturity of artistic and personal conscience, 
she gave to the American theatre portrayals of 
at least one hundred thirty-five principal roles 
and a host of minor ones, and then retired to 
a life of service to her community and its liter- 
ary and artistic welfare. 

Sarah Truax was a stock company actress in 
the great days of stock companies: Chicago, 
Denver, Baltimore, Salt Lake City, Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, St. Paul, knew her and loved her for 
her beauty, her captivating personality, her sin- 
cere artistry. She also did considerable touring. 
The careful accounts she gives of the rehearsal 
and performance methods of both great and 
lesser stock companies is valuable. Also helpful 
to the student of the theatre is her treatment 
of stage costuming, including detailed accounts 
of various garments from her stock company 
wardrobes. 

The story of her early training in Chicago, 
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especially the references to work in the Delsarte 
system under Anna Morgan, gives valuable in- 
formation in the history of the education of the 
actor half a century ago. 

Descriptions and evaluations of many impor- 
tant players with whom she was associated, in- 
cluding Otis Skinner (with whom she had her 
first engagement, a three year contract), E. H. 
Sothern, James O'Neill, William Faversham, and 
Tyrone Power, Sr., bring delight and stingo to 
the book. But there is no acerbity in these. 
Nor is there mawkishness. It is all shrewd and 
realistic, but friendly and understanding. 

At first glance, one might be tempted to dis- 
miss A Woman of Parts as just another chatty 
book of rambling memories. Certainly the tone 
of the book is informal and conversational, and 
never labored. But as one savors it slowly and 
begins to feel the character of its author, there 
emerges from it not only a candid self portrait, 
but also a revealing picture of the whole stock 
company system, and of the American theatre 
itself at one of its most influential periods, a 
period when the professional stage had meaning 
to all America. 

Sarah Truax never realized her ambition to 
be a star on Broadway. But she contributed 
lavishly to the theatre through the stock com- 
panies. “It was a career in itself. It was thea- 
tre, and it brought theatre to many thousands 
who were unable to come to New York... . 
Over the years I brought good drama to many 
audiences in many places and I am still part of 
the life of the theatre.” 

Her credo seems to have been always to see 
what one could give to the theatre, not what 
one could get from it. “Always throughout my 
entire career,” she writes, “whatever I have had 
to do, I have enjoyed it and made the most of 
it.” This is a gallant book by a gallant lady. 


WESLEY SWANSON, 
University of Illinois 


TWENTY-FIVE BEST PLAYS OF THE MOD- 
ERN AMERICAN THEATRE: EARLY SER- 
IES. Edited with an Introduction by John 
Gassner. New York: Crown Publishers, 1949; 
pp. xxviiit+756. $5.00. 


This Early Series is John Gassner’s third vol- 
ume of modern American plays. As he explains 
in a prefatory note: 

the present volume represents a belated ef- 

fort to fill a need left by the two previous 

collections of American plays published by 

Crown: Twenty Best Plays of the Modern 

American Theatre, which covered the per- 
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iod of the nineteen thirties, and Best Plays 
of the Modern American Theatre: Second 
Series, which presented the drama of the 
war crisis. With the present Twenty-five 
Best Plays of the Modern American Thea- 
tre: Early Series, the publishers now provide 
the general reader, the playgoer, and the 
student a living record of the period be- 
tween 1919 and 1929, when our theatre ar- 
rived at maturity, and of the stirrings in the 
direction of modernity a few years earlier, 
as expressed by the Little Theatre move- 
ment through the production of ground- 
breaking one-act plays. The three volumes, 
taken together, now comprise a continuous 
account and anthology of the modern drama 
in America. 


A further note suggests that the editor has 
attempted to offer here not only a sampling of 
every important modern playwright who made 
his impression before 1930, but also a cross- 
section of forms, types and styles in dramatic 
writing during the years covered by the book. 
Seven one-act pieces, ranging from Beach’s The 
Clod and Glaspell’s Trifles to Green’s White 
Dresses and Conkle’s Minnie Field are included. 
A briskly and shrewdly written introduction ac- 
companies each of the plays; and a general 
introduction of 22 pages, offering a sound and 
often perceptive critical analysis of the period, 
precedes the whole. 

O’Neill is represented by three plays, as is 
Maxwell Anderson; George Kelly by two. Others 
included are Barry (Paris Bound) Sherwood 
(The Road to Rome), Behrman (The Second 
Man), Howard (They Knew What They Want- 
ed), and Rice (Street Scene). Such varied fare as 
Berkeley Square, Broadway, Strictly Dishonor- 
able, and Machinal complete the roster of 25, 
with Porgy and several of the one-acters cover- 
ing the folk or regional tendencies of the time. 
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Readers and prospective producers will doubt- 
less find—or recognize as familiar—few, if any, 
“bad” plays in this excellent anthology; many 
competently written and expertly wrighted ones 
of various forms and styles; some of relatively 
permanent interest and significance to an Amer- 
ican Theatre. Many of them do seem at the 
moment to be in that in-between state of 
the almost dated play—too far off in time and 
flavor to be really contemporary, too close to be 
treated as a revival in any ordinary sense of the 
term. As usual, in any case, Mr. Gassner has 
chosen his pieces wisely, and has tied them to- 
gether intelligently. This is a well-balanced 
and useful book. 

H. DARKEs ALBRIGHT, 
Cornell University 


TWENTY BEST PLAYS OF THE MODERN 
AMERICAN THEATRE. Edited with an 
Introduction by John Gassner. New York: 
Crown Publishers, 1939; pp. xxii+874. $4.00. 


BEST PLAYS OF THE MODERN AMERICAN 
THEATRE: SECOND SERIES. Edited with 
an Introduction by John Gassner. New York: 
Crown Publishers, 1947; pp. xxx+774. $4.00. 


Companion pieces to Twenty-five Best Plays 
of the Modern American Theatre: Early Series. 
A collection of synthetics and gold dust by an 
inveterate anthologist. Representative is the 
word for the plays in these two volumes; best 
is too unkind. But here they are in case you 
need them for sociological investigation: Boy 
Meets Girl, Yes My Darling Daughter, Three 
Men on a Horse, Arsenic and Old Lace, The 
Male Animal, et al. Our bid for history’s nod 
includes The Fall of the City, Winterset, Johnny 
Johnson, The Glass Menagerie, The Time of 
Your Life, Home of the Brave. Gassner is at 
his best in the two Introductions. 

—Ep. 
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NEWS 


David W. Thompson, Editor 


All AETA members are invited to send items 
to the News Editor, University of Minnesota 
Theatre, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. Deadlines 
are January 1, March 1, August 1, October 1. 
FOR VETERAN-PATIENTS 

The nation-wide plan for the Veterans Ad- 
ministration to establish drama programs for 
patients in all veterans’ hospitals through the 
co-operation of AETA and the American Thea- 
tre Wing is now established, and all AETA 
members are urged to participate actively in 
the program. Under the plan, drama students 
from colleges and universities visit a nearby 
V-A hospital at regularly scheduled intervals 
and, under the guidance of the hospital’s Spe- 
cial Services Staff, direct and supervise a wide 
variety of theatre activities for ill and disabled 
veteran-patients. The experiences of such a 
program are uniquely rewarding for students 
and patients alike. The plan for full AETA co- 
operation in the program has been worked out 
by a special committee undre the chairmanship 
of Rev. G. V. Hartke, Catholic University, and 
including N. Bryllion Fagin, Johns Hopkins 
University; C. R. Kase, University of Delaware; 
L. Poe Leggette and Edward P. Mangum, 
George Washington University. Individual 
AETA members are invited to communicate 
with the Chief of Special Services at any V-A 
hospital. Full information about the program 
may be obtained from Ben O’Brien, Chief of 
Entertainment, Veterans Administration, 4226 
Munitions Building, Washington, D. C. 


CONFERENCE AT MADISON 

The fifth annual Wisconsin Idea Theatre 
Conference will be held April ggth and goth at 
the University of Wisconsin. This year the pro- 
gram will be centered on the Community Thea- 
tre and its growing importance in our national 
theatre. There will also be a series of instruc- 
tional lectures and panels on various elements 
of theatre production. Featured guest speakers 
include Sawyer Falk, ‘Theodore Fuchs, and 
Helen Lauterer. 


ATW TRAINING PROGRAM 

The summer session of the American Theatre 
Wing's Professional Training Program, June 
19 through August 26, will again be open to 


“non-union. theatre professionals,” staff mem- 
bers of college, university, and community thea- 
tres. Address Kit Koontz. American Wing, 730 
Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE PLAYS 


Playwrights who would like to see their plays 
tried out by established children’s theatres, 
directors looking for new plays to produce, any 
one with questions regarding the servicing 
of manuscripts can obtain information from the 
Children’s Theatre Play Project, Nora Mac- 
Alvay, chairman, 107 E. Fourth St., Michigan 
City, Indiana. 


AT THE THEATRES 


ARKANSAS 

Alma High School. JANUARY THAW, Dec. 
LITTLE WOMEN, Mar. Mrs. Kenneth A. 
Teague, director. 

Augusta High School. THE LITTLE SHEP- 
HERD OF KINGDOM COME, Dec. SEVEN 
LEAGUE BOOTS (for children’s theatre), Feb. 
Eva I. Wilkins, director. 

Camden High Schol.k THE PERFECT 
IDIOT, Jan. Mary Lou Parker, director. 

Hot Springs High School. STAGE DOOR, 
Dec. Lois Alexander, director. 

Jonesboro High School. NINE GIRLS, Nov. 
Charlotte Hickox, director. 

Little Rock Community Theatre. PICK-UP 
GIRL, fall W. Fredric Plette, director. 

Little Rock Senior High School. I REMEM- 
BER MAMA, Apr. Alberta Harris, director. 

Marked Tree High School. A DATE WITH 
JUDY, Feb. Marie Thost Pierce, director. 

North Little Rock High School. THE VIS- 
ITOR, Dec. G. W. Garner, director. 

Paragould High Schol. THE CHRISTMAS 
PAGEANT OF THE HOLY GRAIL, Dec. 
Viola Stone, director. 


CALIFORNIA 

Fresno High School. DEAR RUTH, Mar. 
TEEPEE TALENT (variety show), Apr. John 
Craig, director. 

Glendale Unified School District. OUT OF 
THE FRYING PAN, Dec. Fred R. McMahon, 
director and designer. 


- 
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Lancaster, Antelope Valley High School. 
TAMING OF THE SHREW, Nov. THE 
SHEPHERD'S STAR, Dec. HAPPY JOUR- 
NEY, OVERTONES, I’M A _ FOOL, Feb. 
ANGEL STREET, Mar. E=MC2?, May. Robert 
O. Hahn, director. 

Los Angeles, University of California. THE 
MISER, January tour of eight University of 
California campuses. Henry Schnitzler, direct- 
or. Jack Morrison, company manager. 

Pasadena Playhouse. THE TRIAL (Ameri- 
can premiere of the Andre Gide and Jean-Louis 
Barrault dramatization of Franz Kafka’s novel, 
translation by Jacqueline and Frank Sund- 
strom), Dec. Frank Sundstrom, director. George 
Jenkins, designer. Annual One-Act Play Tour- 
nament, Mar. Frederic Berest, director. 

Pomona High School. Thespian Drama Fes- 
tival, Feb. 

South Gate High School. LIFE WITH FA- 
THER, Dec. Boyd Lindop, director. 


COLORADO 

Gunnison, Western State College. Down IN 
THE VALLEY, Feb. Four one-act plays, Feb. 
HANSEL AND GRETEL, Mar. Jess Gern, 
director, Martin Hatcher, technical director. 


CONNECTICUT 

New Haven, Yale University, I'VE MET 
YOU BEFORE (premiere) by Louis R. Or- 
mont, Dec. Frank A. McMullan, director. THE 
GHOST SONATA, Jan. John Sydow, Jr., di- 
rector. An exhibit of twenty-five years of stage 
design, fifty-six designs by Donald M. Oens- 
lager, Dec. Rosamond Gilder lecture on the 
International Theatre Institute, Jan. 


FLORIDA 


Daytona Beach, Mainland High School. 
SEVENTEENTH SUMMER, Nov. Christmas 
program, Three one-act plays, Apr. Bar- 
bara Dodson, director. 

Homestead High School. THE DABBLERS, 
Oct. COME RAIN OR SHINE, Dec. Carrie 
Field, director. 

Jacksonville, Andrew Jackson High School. 
DON’T DARKEN MY DOOR, Nov. Min- 
strel show, Feb. June G. Davis, director. 

Lakeworth High School. Three one-act plays, 
Dec. Ward Heberling, director. 

Miami Beach Senior High School. NIGHT 
OF JANUARY 16TH, fall. MACBETH, spring. 
Betty E. Sokoloff, director. 
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Orlando Senior High School. WE SHOOK 
THE FAMILY TREE, Nov. MEET ME IN ST. 
LOUIS, Feb. JANE EYRE, Apr. Mildred E. 
Murphy, director. 


KENTUCKY 

Murray State College. ARSENIC AND OLD 
LACE, Nov. THE GLASS MENAGERIE, Jan. 
J. C. Berssenbrugge, director. 


INDIANA 

Kendallville High School, LITTLE WO- 
MEN, Dec. THE PURPLE KNOB and PY- 
RAMUS AND THISBE, Jan. MINICK, Feb. 
OUR TOWN, Apr. Eva. L. Robertson, director. 


IOWA 

Ames, Iowa State College. TRAFFIC SIG- 
NALS by A. M. Drummond, Feb. Joseph H. 
North, director. Frank E. Brandt, assistant 
director. THE POT OF GOLD, Mar. Edward 
R. Day, director. Lecture by Robert Edmond 
Jones, Mar. 


LOUISIANA 

Lake Charles, John McNeese Junior College. 
TWELTH NIGHT, Dec. Margery Wilson, 
director. Sixth Annual Southwest Louisiana 
High School Play Festival, Feb. C. L. Shaver, 
critic judge. 


MAINE 

Waterville, Colby College. HOLIDAY, Dec. 
Cecil Rollins, director. 

Waterville High School. TONIGHT WE 
DANCE, Nov. Gladys Walker, director. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University. THE 
ANT VILLAGE (premiere) by Paul M. Ken- 
dall, Feb. N. Bryllion Fagan, director. James 
Byrd, designer. Children’s Educational Thea- 
tree THE WILLOW TREE and MOON 
CHARM (dance-pantomime), Feb. Frances Cary 
Bowen, director. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Fall River, Durfee High School. THE LIT- 
TLE PRINCESS (for children’s theatre), Dec. 
Barbara Wellington, director. 

Hingham High School. Nineteenth Annual 
Massachusetts High School Drama Festival, Mar. 


MICHIGAN 

Bay City, Central High School. SEVEN SIS- 
TERS, Dec. ‘OP O MY THUMB and WHAT 
EVERY WOMAN KNOWS (cutting), Jan. 
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Benton Harbor High School. THE MAN 
WHO CAME TO DINNER, Dec. THE SU- 
PREME GIFT, Dec. Nine weekly radio shows, 
fall. Margaret L. Meyn, director. 

Flint, Central High School. JUNIOR MISS, 
A YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR'S COURT, I 
REMEMBER MAMA, TWELFTH NIGHT. 
Three radio dramatizations weekly. Helen E. 
Brown, director. 

Grand Rapids, Central High School, DEATH 
TAKES A HOLIDAY, Nov. Jacoba Dalebout, 


director. 

Lapeer High School WE SHOOK THE 
FAMILY TREE, Nov. R. J. Raymond, director. 

Muskegon High School, YEARS AGO, Nov. 
Helen L. Harton, director. Second annual 
High School Play Festival, Jan. 

Saginaw High School. UNCLE FRED FLITS 
BY, LITTLE WOMEN. Donald Hill, director. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. AN 
ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE, Jan. Kathleen 
Collins, director. Lyle Hendricks, technical 
director. Nine original one-act plays, Feb. 
NATHAN DER WEISE by Lessing, Feb. Henry 
Goodman, director. University High School: 
WHY THE CHIMES RANG, Dec. Arthur H. 
Ballet, director. 

St. Paul, College of St. Catherine. YOUNG 
AND FAIR, Nov. JENNY KISSED ME, Feb. 
Mabel M. Frey, director. Dale Ecklund, tech- 
nical director. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTH- 
ING (Catholic University Touring Players), 
Jan. 


MISSOURI 

Springfield, Drury College. HAY FEVER, 
Nov. Anouilh’s ANTIGONE, Feb. DOCTOR 
FOR A DUMB WIFE, Apr. Robert W. T. 
Feindt, director. 


NEW JERSEY 
Ocean City High School. A BROOM FOR 
THE BRIDE, Dec. Ralph D. Jarvis, director. 
Upper Montclair, Studio Playhouse. THE 
SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS, Feb. Jan Paul, 
director. 


NEW YORK 

Buffalo, State Teachers College. ANDROCLES 
AND THE LION, Jan. AH, WILDERNESS, 
May. Mina S. Goossen, director. 

Fredonia, State Teachers College. CRAIG'S 
WIFE, Nov. THE GLASS MENAGERIE, Feb. 
Georgiana von Tornow, director. Play Festival, 
Apr. Robert Porterfield, guest speaker. 

Ithaca, Cornell University. HAPPY BIRTH- 
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DAY, Dec. Elizabeth Rodewald, director. A 
CHILD IS BORN, Dec. Lea Shampanier, di- 
rector. John A. Walker, technical director. 

Oneonta, State Teachers College. HIGH 
TOR, May. Laurence Goodrich, director. Josef 
Elfenbein, designer. Beryl Meek, costumes. 

Syracuse, Eastwood High School. LOVE IS 
TOO MUCH TROUBLE, fall. Ruth H. Wil- 
son, director. 

Syracuse University. BLITHE SPIRIT, Oct. 
THE SILVER CORD, Dec. Herbert L. Smith, 
director. Bernard Sachs, technical director. 
Sawyer Falk, executive director. 

Utica College of Syracuse University. LI- 
THUANIA, Nov. THE MONKEY’S PAW (tour 
of high schools), Nov. THE RIVALS, Dec. 
Joseph A. Withey, director. 

Troy, Russell Sage College. I REMEMBER 
MAMA, Mar. Ruth A. Damon, director. 


OHIO 

Akron, South High School, SING OUT, 
SWEET LAND, Nov. N. S. Elderkin, Jr., di- 
rector. 

Amherst High School GO WEST YOUNG 
MAN, Nov. Margaret Egeland, director. 

Berea High School. JUNIOR MISS, Nov. 
Ethel J. Kenney, director. 

Bowling Green State University. Anouilh’s 
ANTIGONE, Oct. Elden T. Smith, director. 
PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS, Nov. Harold B. 
Obee, director. THE WAKE OF THE GIN- 
GERBREAD MAN, written and directed by 
Donald Streibig, Dec. THE GLASS MEN- 
AGERIE, Jan. Patricia Mann, director. THE 
BARTERED BRIDE, Mar. Robert D. Richey, 
director. OUTWARD BOUND, Mar. Frank L. 
Miesle, director. TWELFTH NIGHT, April. 
Elden T. Smith, director. 

Cleveland Heights High School. YOU CAN’T 
TAKE IT WITH YOU, Dec. Dina Rees Evans, 
director. 

Columbus, Capital University. THY NAME 
ALONE (historical chronicle celebrating the 
university's centennial) by George Dell and 
Paul Schacht, Mar. Allene D. Montgomery and 
Howard Morgan, directors. 

Columbus, Ohio State University. THE 
SCHOOL FOR HUSBANDS, Nov. Everett M. 
Schreck, director. Eugene Hoak, designer. Hel- 
en Alkire and Nancy Gregson, choreography. 

Glenville High School. THE SHOP AT SLY 
CORNER, Nov. Eugene C. Davis, director. 

Lorain, Clearview High School. CUCKOOS 
ON THE HEARTH, Nov. E. Valerie Jenkins, 
director. 
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OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa Little Theatre. SEE HOW THEY 
RUN, Oct. THE WINSLOW BOY, Nov. The- 
odore Viehman, director. C. Harrold Bush, 
designer. PINOCCHIO (children’s — season), 
Dec. C. Harrold Bush, director. 


OREGON 

Eugene, University of Oregon. WINTERSET, 
Dec. Horace W. Robinson, director. —THUN- 
DER ROCK, Feb. Ottilie T. Seybolt, director. 
THE WARRIOR’S HUSBAND, Mar. Horace 
W. Robinson, director. MARTHA (opera), Apr. 
Herman Gelhausen, director. THE GIRL I 
LEFT BEHIND ME, May. Horace W. Robin- 
son, director. THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
(touring Oregon), Ottilie T. Seybolt, director. 
William E. Schlosser, technical director. Dedi- 
cation of the new University Theatre building, 
and the Northwest Drama Conference and Reg- 
ional AETA Meet, with Barrett H. Clark and 
E. C. Mabie, guest speakers, Feb. 

Lakeview High School. YEARS AGO, Dec. 
Three one-act plays, Feb. THE GLASS MEN- 
AGERIE, Mar. Don Henry, director. 

Portland Civic Theatre. ALICE IN WON- 
DERLAND, Nov. EAST LYNNE, Jan. James 
Cameron, director. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem, Lehigh University. THE DICTA- 
TOR, Dec. ANDROCLES AND THE LION, 
Mar. COMMAND DECISION, May. H. Bar- 
rett Davis, director. 

Harrisburg Community Theatre. O MIS- 
TRESS MINE, Dec. Richard North Gage, di- 
rector, 

Pittsburgh, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Euripides’ HIPPOLYTUS, Dec. John Reich, 
director. TODAY JUST LIKE TOMORROW 
(premiere) by Eugene Fiest, Jan. Lawrence 
Carra, director. 


TENNESSEE 

Knoxville, University of Tennessee. ALL MY 
SONS, Nov. THE PLAY’S THE THING, Jan. 
Paul L. Soper, director. JASON, Feb. Fred 
Fields, director. 

Maryville College. LAURA, Nov. HEDDA 
GABLER, JOAN OF LORRAINE. Experiment- 
al Theatre: GAMMER GURTON’S NEEDLE, 
Nov. THE THEATRE OF THE SOUL, ECHO. 
Herman Middleton, director. 


Nashville, Tennessee A. and I. State College. 
Three one-act plays, Oct. DEAR RUTH, Dec. 
CABOCHIO, Jan. THE EMPEROR JONES, 
Feb. THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE 
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STREET, Apr. Thomas E. Poag, executive di- 
rector. Benton A. Adams, technical director. 


TEXAS 

Borger Senior High School. A SPIRIT FEAST 
(original Thanksgiving program), Nov. SUN- 
UP, Dec. MY SISTER EILEEN, Feb. John P. 
Banvard, director. 

Dallas, Southern Methodist University. I 
REMEMBER MAMA, Dec. David Russell, di- 
rector. THE MILKY WAY, Feb. Brice H. 
Howard, director. LIGHT UP THE SKY, Mar. 
Edyth Renshaw, director. Original one-act 
plays, Apr. Porter Crow, director. Shakespeare- 
an production, May. David Russell, director. 
C. Bennett Harrington, technical director. 


VERMONT 

Barre, Spaulding High School. A CHILD IS 
BORN, Dec, Gerald Yandow, director. 

Burlington, University of Vermont. WIN- 
TERSET, Dec. Ronald H. Humphrey, director, 

Middlebury College. THE ADMIRABLE 
CRICHTON, Nov. LIFE WITH FATHER, 
Feb. Three one-act plays, Mar. ALL MY SONS, 
Apr. TAMING OF THE SHREW, May, Erie 
T. Volkert, director. 

Putney School. Hans Sachs’ WANDERING 
SCHOLAR FROM PARADISE (expanded into 
a pageant), Oct. Shaw’s SAINT JOAN (scene 
1) and Chekhov’s THE WEDDING, Nov. 
EVERYMAN, Dec. Beverley White, director. 
A Chinese Shadow Play (the Gate Players), 
Nov. IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
(Wesleyan University), Feb. RIGHT YOU ARE 
IF YOU THINK YOU ARE (Bennington Col- 
lege), Mar. 

Winooski Park, St. Michael’s College. JULIUS 
CAESAR, THE LONG VOYAGE HOME, CASE 
OF JUDAS ISCARIOT, EVERYMAN, fall. Rev. 
E. J. Tining, director. 


WASHINGTON 

Pullman Community Theatre. AN INSPEC- 
TOR CALLS, Dec. Cecil Matson, director. 

Seattle, University of Washington. Showboat 
Theatres ANOTHER PART OF THE FOR- 
EST, Dec.-Jan. Robert Gray, director. TWO 
BLIND MICE, Jan.-Feb. Kenneth Carr, di- 
rector. Penthouse: HAY FEVER, Nov.-Dec. 
THE JOYOUS SEASON, Dec.-Jan. Donald Har- 
rington, director. THE GIRL FROM IDAHO 
(premiere) by Glenn Hughes, Jan.-Mar. Robert 
Gray, director. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington Community Players. ROPE, 
Feb. Joseph J. Dove, director. 
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WISCONSIN 


Antigo High School. A DATE WITH JUDY, 
Oct. UNTO US THE LIVING (choric dra- 
ma), Jan. Three one-act plays, Feb. Georgia 
Mueller, director. 


Ashland High School. THE LATE CHRIS- 
TOPHER BEAN, Feb. THE TERRIBLE 
MEEK, Apr. PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD, May. 
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Lake Geneva High School. OUR TOWN, 
Nov. ADESTE FIDELES, Dec. Kerwin Mathews, 
director. 

Milwaukee, Riverside High School. THE 
LONDONDERRY AIR, Dec. RUDDIGORE, 
Jan. Isabelle Bodden, director. 

Oshkosh High School, SEVENTEENTH 
SUMMER, Dec. Olive Davenport, director. 

West Allis High School, I REMEMBER 
MAMA, Dec. Constance Case, director. 


LIGHTING 


makes 
the 
difference ! 


FROM OUR CUSTOMER LIST — 


De Paul University, Chicago 
Duke University, Durham 

lowa State College, Ames 
Louisiana Polytechnic, Ruston 
Loyola University, Chicago 
Northwestern University, Evanston 
Purdue University, W. Lafayette 
Stephens College, Columbia 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 

Univ. of Illinois, Champaigne 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Univ. of Notre Dame, South Bend 
Univ. of S$. Carolina, Columbia 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 


fifty five west wacker drive. RA 6.8790 
chicago -one. illinois 


STAGE LIGHTING COMPAN 


Approved theatre lighting 
and dimming equipment: 


SPOTLIGHTS 


FOOTLIGHTS 


FLOODLIGHTS 
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SWITCHBOARDS 
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IMPORTERS SPECIALISTS 


SAMUEL J. HUME, INC. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE 
PALINDROME 


2110 ALLSTON WAY 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 


BOOKS 


NEW AND OUT OF PRINT 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 


ON 


THEATRE - COSTUME - BALLET 


WRITE FOR LATEST LIST NOW READY 
ANY BOOK—ANY SUBJECT—ANY LANGUAGE 


Ithaca College 


School of Fine Arts 


Department of Drama 
Radio—Speech 


DRAMATIC ART 
RADIO SPEECH 


Professional and Academic 
training leading to 
BFA, MFA, BS, MS degrees 


Graduates may be certified to Teach 


Vicror L. F. RespMaAn, Dean 
Ithaca College 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Issues of 


THE EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE JOURNAL 


for 


October 1949 and December 1949 
are available at $1.00 a copy 
and may be purchased 


from 


Norman Philbrick 
Executive Secretary, AETA 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


COLLEGE 


Raphael David Blau’s 


MOTHER 1S A FRESHMAN 


Dramatized by Perry Clark 


STORY: A young vivacious widowed mother accepts an odd scholar- 
ship in order to keep her daughter in college. Her daughter violently 
opposes the idea, for she is a Sophomore and Mother will only be a 
Freshman! But Mother perseveres, and when she gets to college the 
uproar begins, for it develops that Mother isn’t a has-been, as the 
daughter expected, but is the cause of a stag-line stampede. Then, the 
young professor whom the daughter has a crush on begins to show real 
interest in Mother. A misunderstanding between Mother and daughter 
results, and the distraught and hurt Mother slaps the professor. For 
this she is expelled. It is a sad Mother indeed who starts to pack their 
things to go home, for with the scholarship gone there isn’t enough 
money to keep daughter in college and, too, she has begun to care for 
the professor. ‘The situation seems hopeless, but all comes out delight- 
fully in a charming and convincing solution. 


This gay college comedy, is as sweet and funny a play as we've seen in 
many a year of publishing, and its almost incredible popularity really 
was to be expected. 


Royalty, $25.00 3 acts, 9w, 6m, 1 int. set. Price, 75c. | Posters available 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1706 South Prairie Avenue | Chicago 16, Illinois 


Shakespeare Survey 


Edited by Allardyce Nicoll 


HE second volume of this annual series reviews Shake- 
spearian production since the turn of the century, and 
contains work by contributors from England, France, Russia, 
and the United States. 
Of particular interest are: 
“Ben Jonson and Julius Caesar” by J. Dover Wilson 
“The Booke of Sir Thomas More” by R. C. Bald 
“Trend of Shakespeare Scholarship” by Hardin Craig 
“Shakespeare in France” by Henri Fluchere 


and contributions by Leslie Hotson, Elizabeth Pope, Mikhail 
M. Morozov, James G. McManaway and Rosamund Gilder. 


Also Available SHAKESPEARE SURVEY I 
Each book now only $2.75 


Julius Caesar 
Edited, for the New Shakespeare series, by J. Dover Wilson 


The New Shakespeare series, providing a complete recension of the 
text of Shakespeare, is now moving more rapidly towards completion. 
The following have been published; those marked with an asterisk are 
temporarily out of print. 


*All’s Well that Ends Well As You Like It 

*The Comedy of Errors Love's Labour’s Lost 
Measure for Measure *The Merchant of Venice 
The Merry Wives of Windsor A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
*Much Ado About Nothing *The Taming of the Shrew 
The Tempest *Twelfth Night 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona *The Winter’s Tale 

Hamlet *King John 

*Richard II Henry IV, Part 1 

Henry V *Henry IV, Part 2 
*Macbeth Titus Andronicus 


Each book now only $2.50 


The prices of Shakespeare Survey and the New Shakespeare have 
been reduced because of devaluation of the pound. 


Cambridge University 


| 51 Madicon Avenue, New York 10 


+ 
| 
Press 
iv 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


BOYD M. SMITH, Chairman 


MARC CONNELLY, Playwriting 
LEMIST ESLER, Playwriting 
FRANK McMULLAN, Directing 
JAMES E. FOX, Directing 


CONSTANCE WELCH, 
Speech and Acting 


DONALD OENSLAGER, - 


Scene Design 


CHARLES ELSON, 


Scene Design 

STANLEY McCANDLESS, 
Lighting 
FRANK BEVAN, = Costume Design 
ALOIS NAGLER, 


OREN PARKER, 
Technical Production 


EDWARD C. COLE, 


Production Management 


GEORGE IZENOUR, Research 


CURRICULUM AT GRADUATE 
AND PROFESSIONAL LEVEL 


Ph.D. in THEATRE HISTORY 


Theatre History 


M.F.A. in 


PLAYWRITING 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
DESIGN, LIGHTING AND 
TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


TELEVISION PRODUCTION 
THEATRE MANAGEMENT 


2nd Edition 


STAGE 
MAKEUP 


hy RICHARD CORSON 


For students, teachers, and little thea- 
tre groups, here is Richard Corson’s 
completely revised text on stage make- 
up, including a new chapter on the use 
of rubber prosthesis, additional mate- 
rial on cake makeup, makeup for tele- 
vision, photography, and the platform, 
and a color makeup chart, coordinating 
the various shades and tints of makeup 
in use today. The approach to makeup 
is through a complete character an- 
alysis, rather than the conventional 
approach through the study of age 
groups. $3.50 


Orner Piay Propuction Books 


Modern Theatre Practice, 3rd ed. 

by H. Heffner, S. Selden, and 

H. Sellman 

Play Production 

by Milton Smith 

The Complete Acted Play 

by A. Crafton and J. Royer 

The Stage in Action 

by Samuel Selden 

First Steps in Acting 

by Samuel Selden 

Stage Scenery and Lighting, 
Rev. ed. 

by S. Selden and H. Sellman 

Stage Management for the 

Amateur Theatre 

by W. Halstead 

Designing the Play 

by C. W. Cooper and 

Paul A. Camp 

Dressing the Part 

by F. P. Walkup 

An Introduction to Playwriting 

by Samuei Selden 


Appleton - Century - Crofts 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York 1, New York 


New Haven 
| Connecticut 


THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


The producing organization of the Department of Speech 
and Drama, Stanford University 


SEASON 1949-50 


AUTUMN QUARTER Street Scene Elmer Rice 
Beggar on Horseback Kaufman & Connelly 
WINTER QUARTER Boy Meets Girl Sam & Bella Spewack 
A Connecticut Yankee Rogers & Hart 
SPRING QUARTER The Cherry Orchard Anton Chekov 
*The Playboy of the Western World J. M. Synge 
SUMMER QUARTER Plans being formulated to compare in scope and 
quality with the 1949 summer quarter, which 


included: 

Now I Lay Me Down To Sleep | Bemelmans-Ryan 

| Pre-Broadway tryout directed by Hume Croyn, 
starring Jessica Tandy and Akim Tamiroff]} 


Romeo and Juliet Shakespeare 
[with designs by Lee Simonson | 
*Hedda Gabler Ibsen 


*Plays directed and designed by graduating students as partial fulfillment 
of their requirements for the M.A. degree. 


The following have appeared with the Stanford Players: 
Senior Artists-in-Residence 


Jessica Tandy Lee Simonson 
Jane Darwell Clarence Derwent 
Margaret Wycherley Whitford Kane 
Akim Tamiroff Milton Parsons 
Richard Hale Linda Watkins 
Feodor Chaliapin Mary Morris 


Aline MacMahon 
Junior Artists-in-Residence 


Beatrice Manley William Vorenberg 
Ted Marcuse Frances Waller 
Harold Niven Richard Hawkins 
Robin Thompson Kermit Shafer 
James Thompson Jack Neeson 

John McLiam Walt Witcover 
Harry Cummins James Stearns 


Williard Schurz 
STANFORD PLAYERS’ STAFF 


A. Nicholas Vardac ...... .... Cinema, Theatre History, Directing, and Thesis Production 
Virginia Opsvig ......... ..........€ostume Design and Make-up 


...........Theatre and Radio Technicians 


Gene Callnon, Ray Hubbard Stage Production 
Executive Secretary and Business Manager 


JUST OFF THE PRESS... 


KING MIDAS AND THE GOLDEN TOUCH 


Dramatized by CHARLOTTE B. CHORPENNING 


An inspiring play for young people, beautiful in its theme, as 
well as in its stage dressing. 


King Midas of Phrygia, displaying the splendors of his garden 
and the other evidences of his might, to his beloved daughter Tyra 
and her friends, is suddenly addressed by the Goddess of Wishes, 
who has not spoken in a long pulse of endless time. Asked to choose 
one wish, he wishes that everything he touches may turn to gold, 
and as he turns to touch an urn, finds that his wish has been granted. 
Fearful that he may inadvertently touch his little daughter, and 
knowing that there are things not to be turned to gold, he puts on 
gloves, and warns her away from him. But when he finds that his 
very food and drink turn to gold before they can reach his mouth, 
Tyra, in a burst of love for him, invents a game designed to deliver 
him from his lust for power, and break the spell. In the course of 
this game, in a scene of magnificent drama and suspense, he touches 
her, and what he has feared comes to pass. Overwhelmed by grief, 
he gropes his way to the simple truth that breaks the spell. 


Plays about an hour and a half, in one setting, and requires 
eight characters—three male, five female. 


Books .75c each Royalty for each performance $15.00 


AVAILABLE FROM 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


_Send for our free illustrated catalogue 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


THropore Fucus, Director 


* A national center for theatre study 

* B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees 

* Full program of courses and productions 
* Outstanding faculty and staff 

* Fall, winter, and spring quarters 

* Summer session starting June 23rd 


* High School Institute starting July 3rd 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean, 


School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


OHIO UNIVERSITY PERSONAL 


SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART Beginning with the May 1950 issue, the 
AND SPEECH EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 


will accept advertisements from individuals 


Curricula leading to the B.F.A., who wish to announce their availability for 
B.A., M.F.A. and M.A. degrees. positions in educational theatres. The JOUR- 
Undergraduate majors in general NAL will also accept advertisements from 


educational theatres seeking teachers. Code 
numbers will be used instead of the names 
of the advertisers. The rate will be thirty- 


speech, public address, theatre, 
radio and speech correction. 


Graduate programs adapted to five cents per two inch line. 
the individual needs of the stu- 
dent. 
(Example) 
Graduate Assistantships i Man 32, married, M.A., four years High 
Available School theatre experience desires directing 
position small college. 
University Department of Drama in South- 
For further information write to: west state needs technician-designer, MA. 
Craupe E. Kantner, Director — Salary about $3600 


Athens, Ohio 


1950 STUDIO CLASSES 


American 
Reperto y Apr. 3, July 3, Oct. 2 


Summer 1950 


Theater Special Teachers’ Course—$150. 


ONE YEAR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
TELEVISION, STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO ACTING 


Inez Simons—Executive Director 


Faculty Includes: 
VICTOR PERRIN ALEXANDER KOIRANSKY GEORGE WILHELM 


“Alexander Koiransky’s knowledge of the theater—its art and its practice—is great—finer 
than suyone’s I know; he is an authoritative and subtle critic of plays and their performance; 
he is a practical stage designer, an astute director, and an invigorating teacher; anyone work- 
ing in any branch of the theater who is able to to have his help, becomes strengthened and 
freed.’"—Sophie Treadwell, Playwright: ‘‘Machinal,” “Hope for a Harvest” 


at the 


CORONET THEATER 
368 North La Cienega Blvd. Hollywood 48, California 
Telephone: Bradshaw 2-4501 


CORONET DANCE STUDIO CORONET MUSIC SCHOOL 
Ballet, Character & Tap Vocal & Instrumental 


Players Magazine 


Serving the Educational Theatre and Related Fields Since 1923 


Read Everywhere by Teachers, Directors, and Students 
Stimulating Articles of Lasting Interest 
News of the Latest Developments and Experiments 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 
High School Theatre University Theatre 
Radio Children’s Theatre Puppetry 
Backstage (production, directing, costuming, makeup, lighting, scenery) 


Published Monthly During the School Year 
1 year $3.50 2 years $6.00 
Mail Your Subscription Order to— 
122 East Second Street, Plainfield, New Jersey 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


announces the publication of a special issue of 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS 


published by 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


“THEATRE RESEARCH 
IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 
1937-1947” 


Prepared by the 


A.E.T.A. RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
Chairman, John H. McDowell, Ohio State University 


This bibliography contains nearly 3000 entries of articles, books, 
theses, and produced plays. It will be an invaluable reference 
work for the research worker in theatre subjects. A similar 
A.E.T.A. report covering 1937-1942 has long been out of print, 
so the present report resurveyed this period. 


Price: $2.00 


This issue of SPEECH MonocrapuHs can be purchased 
from the Speech Association of America, or from 


American Educational Theatre Association 
' Speech and Drama Department, Stanford University 
Stanford, California 


International 
Modern Plays 


CONTENTS 
Strindberg’s “Miss Julia” 
Hauptmann’s “Hannele” 
Capek’s “The Insect Play” 


Cocteau’s “The Infernal 
Machine” 


Chiarelli’s ““The Mask and the 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of more than 18,- 
000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Touring Theatre of classic plays 

% Children’s Theatre Productions 

% Marionette productions and radio 
programs 

% Staff of fifteen including John Ash- 


by Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Ted Bell, Lloyd Johnson, 
Aurora Valentinetti, Ruth Prins, 
Warren Lounsbury, Agnes Haaga 
% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


Face” 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


STANDARD EDITION 
Volume #989 o5e 


E. P. DUTTON COMPANY, INC. 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


Complete & Modern Stage Equipment 


e Stage Curtains 
Flameproofin Asbestos Curtains 
Cyclorama Curtains 
Cleaning and Auditorium Curtains 
Repairing Service Stage Curtain Tracks 
Motor Controls 
° Stage Lighting 
Advisory Service without Obligation ey 
. Inferior Sets 
Exterior Drops 


Painted Scenery 


Pittsburgh Stage & Equipment Studios 
37TH AND CHARLOTTE STREETS 
PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 


Heuer Plays... 


A select list of one and three act plays 
(farces, comedy, mystery and drama) 
including the popular 3 act “Payton” 
plays—No Place Like Home, Honey In 
The Hive, Just Ducky, Boarding House 
Reach, Awkward Pause, Desperate Am- 
brose, etc. Also his successful one act 
plays—Sure As You're Born, Life O’The 
Party, Shock Of His Life, Wilbur Faces 
Life, Say Uncle, Foxy Grandma, etc. 


Our 1950 catalog (144 pages) 


is free upon request. 


The Heuer 


Publishing Company 
233 Dows Bldg. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


WELLESLEY 
SUMMER THEATRE 
& SCHOOL 


Integrated Professional Theatre 
and School: Coeducational 


Operated by Wellesley College 


* Courses in Acting, Directing, Scene 
Design, Costume Design, Produc- 
tion, Television, and Radio. 


® Seven professional-student produc- 
tions. 


® Seven Student Curtain-Raisers. 


@ Performances also on WNAC-TV 
and Yankee Network, 


® Teaching Staff of fifteen. 


® New York and Hollywood Guest 
Lecturers. 


Write 
Eldon Winkler 


Wellesley College, Wellesley 81, Mass. 


HISTORIC COSTUME PLATES 
for a beginning course in Stage Costuming 
Sixty-two costume sketches for major periods. Students can annotate 
and color from instructor’s lectures. 
Twenty-seven pages, 81% by 11 inches. Convenient pad form for class- 
room use. Punched for notebook insertion. 
For sample set and data on quantity prices, send $1.50 to 


IDA MAE GOE * NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
SPEECH BUILDING * EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


= = 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
College of Fine Arts 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


* An Outstanding Staff * M.F.A. in Drama 
and Faculty of 17 B.F.A. in Drama 
Full Time Members B.S. in Drama 


* 77 COURSES IN THEATRE AND TELEVISION 


* Graduate work adapted to meet the individual needs of the stu- 
dent. 


* Undergraduate majors in Acting, Costuming, Directing, Dance, 
Drama Education, Playwriting, Technical Production, Tele- 
vision and Radio Drama. 


Write to LorEN WinsuiP, Acting Chairman, Dept. of Drama, 
University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas for additional information. 


WALTER KERR'S COSTUMES 
“SING OUT, SWEET LAND” TO RENT FOR 
now in published form and - Period Plays 
available for amateur production. Operas, Pageants 


Authentic in Period 
and Character 


VAN HORN 


FOR THIS TITLE OR ANY PLAY 
IN PRINT WRITE TO AND SON 


Books, $1.00 each. 


i} Royalty rates on request. 


Theatrical Costumers 


BAKER’S PLAYS Importers and Manufacturers 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


569 Boylston Street Est. 1852 
BOSTON 16, Sead Plots tex 
Denver 2, Colorado Wigs, Makeup, Properties 


A copy of our free catalog will be sent Masks, Heads & Accessories 
| to any address on request 
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Better Speech through Records 


The Art of Good Speech, a complete speech 
course by eminent authorities, enables the stu- 
dent to correct his mispronunciations, to en- 
rich his vocabulary, and to speak more effective- 
ly in everyday speech situations. 

Topics Include: Speech and personality; the 
psychology of effective speech; determining the 
correct pronunciation of words; various methods 
of transcription; improving one’s conversation; 
talking before groups; managing the interview, 
etc. 

Features: a complete list of words which offer 
spelling and pronunciation difficulties (6000 
words are transcribed in a system that can be 
read at a glance); self-administering tests for 
discovering words one may be mispronouncing 
and records on which one can hear the correct 
pronunciation; vocabulary-building manuals 
with tests that permit the student to check his 


progress, etc, 


4 unbreakable records . ... 7 books and 
manuals (over 700 pages)...in an at- 
tractive case... $10.95 


Where remittance accompanies order, we pay tax 
and shipping. 


The Russell Press 


1512 S. 6th St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 


Twenty-Seventh Season 
THE 


TATTERMAN MARIONETTES 


PRESENTING THE FINEST 
IN MARIONETTE 
ENTERTAINMENT SINCE 1923 
Plays and Demonstrations 
for 
Artists’ Series 
Assemblies 
Organizations 
Children’s Theatres 


Programs for All Ages 
Address: 
THE TATTERMAN MARIONETTES 


Peabody Hall Western College 
Oxford, Ohio 


BOOK FAIRS, INC. 


SUPPLIES | 
All THEATRE Books 


Short and Long Plays 


and 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
PLAYS 


Information on recommended 

trouping companies providing 

Plays and Dance Dramas for 
children | 


BOOK FAIRS, INC. 


107 E. Fourth Street 
Michigan City Indiana 


ENCORES ON MAIN STREET | 


Successful Community 
Theatre Leadership 


by TALBOT PEARSON 


This book reflects the changes in 
attitude toward the non-profes- 
sional theatre in the past twenty 
years. A book every educator in 
the theatre should own. 


175 pages — Illustrated 
$3.00 plus postage 


CARNEGIE PRESS 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
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25 West 45th St. 7623 Sunset Blvd. 


SEE HOW THEY RUN 


A Farce in Three Acts 
By PHILIP KING 


No question about the title of this smash London hit. Swift action and 
many complications keep this farce going at a fast clip. Galloping in and 
out of the four doors of an English vicarage are an American actor and 
actress, a cockney maid who has seen too many movies, a frisky old maid 
who enjoys her first merriment with a sip of wine, and four men in cle 
man suits presenting the problem.of which is which. Said Theatre World 
when the play was first produced in London: “An apt title for an excellent 
farce of the most involved variety. . . . Nor is there any offense anywhere 
in this admirably written play which deserved a long run for its rollicking 
good humor.” “The Gamplaiy unknown play did the best business of the 
season. This is most unusual for Wisconsin, where everyone prefers to know 
what they're buying. The word of mouth publicity was unlike anything 
we’ve ever witnessed in our eleven years of business. The show really 
knocked them fora loop, you are sure to have great success with it.” Ki 
ley Hull, Port Players, Oconomowoc, Wisc. “It plays beautifully. T 
audience eats it up.” Dee Stemp, Dorset Playhouse, Dorset, Vermont. 


6 Men, 8 Women, Interior Books, 85 cents Royalty, $25.00 


PRESENT LAUGHTER 


By NOEL COWARD 


This latest audacious comedy nd the master wit and satirist was suc- 
cessfully presented in New York at the Plymouth Theatre starring Clifton 
Webb. A recent revival in London surpassed its earlier triumphant run. 
Garry Essendine, a popular and pampered actor, is busily making pre 

tions for an extended tour. His 2 ag: is invaded by Daphne, a beauti- 
ful but stage-struck youngster. When his wife, his partners and his numer- 
ous admirers atrive, Garry is hard egg to escape an embarrassing and 
easily misinterpreted situation for both him and Daphne. With typical 
Coward repartee and dazzling wit, he sidesteps complications and mounting 
confusion. Having locked Daphne in a room, he flees his flat with his wife 
Liz, with whom he has been reunited. “He (Noel Coward) is still master 
paciag’ quick and impudent sardonic line . . . sharp, withering and funny.” 

. Times, 


5 Men, 6 Women, Interior, Modern Costumes 
Books, 85 cents | Royalty, $50.00 


SAMUEL FRENC 


_ The House of Plays tits 


New York 19, N.Y. : Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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EGREES 


| a 
| OF Acts Master of Arts Master of Science | 
Qpenking, Public Speaking, Argumentation (two courses), Speech 
| Composition, Adveaced Public Speaking (two courses), Directing of Forensic Activities, | 
| 68 Speech: @ Essentials of Oral Interpretation, 
Oral Intespestation of Shakespearé, Oral Interpretation of Modern Drama, the Lecture 
Recital, Theory of Oral Reeding, Studics in Reading and Dramatis @ =| 
Introductia® Dramatic Interpretation, Elements of Play Production (two courses), 
Elementary Stagecraft (two courses), Acting (two courses), Intermediate Stagecraft. {two 
| cousses), Advasiced Dramatic Production (two courses), Stage Make-up and Costuming =| 
; Advanced Stagecraft (two courses), Seminar in Dramatics =| 
Ramo: of Broadcasting, Radio Speaking, Stage and Radio Dictioa, 
| ‘Radio Production of Redio Programs, Writing for Radio, | 
Specialisation . Scmwce: Mechanisms of Speech Production, Biolingybda, 
Phometion Individual Differences, Development of Speech Specificity, 
| Voice and Speatii, the Study of Speech Disorders, Clinical Iethods in Speech Correc-ion, 
|| Diagnostic in Speech Pathology, Classroom Techniques in Speech Comree 
| tm Phomation, in ‘Voice Science, Seminar in Speech Correction (two 
| Clinical Speech Pathology, Internship in Speech Correction (at National 
four. experimental one-act plays in teqular semion. @ 
| wees, amd other departmental matters should be sent to 


